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CATHOLIC DIGEST 


(REG. Us Ss PAT. OF Fs) 


Let us amend for the better in those things in which we have 
sinned through ignorance, lest suddenly overtaken by the day of 
death, we seek space for penance, and are not able to find it. Hear, 
O Lord, and have mercy, for we have sinned against Thee. Help us, 
O God our Saviour; and for the honor of Thy name, O Lord, deliver 


us. Hear, O Lord, and have mercy, for we have sinned against Thee. 
From Matins of the first Sunday of Lent. 
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God and the Atom 


Recipe for world destruction 


God forbid that relations between 
man and man should be modeled on 
those of rival peoples when. they are 
at war, We have all come to accept it 
as a regrettable fact that policy in war- 
time is only a by-product of strategy; 
and we grant the diplomatist the same 
latitude which is claimed by the gen- 
eral in the field, of concealing, and 
even misrepresenting, his designs, We 
should not care to do business with a 
man who had learned his sense of 
truthfulness in a ministry -of _propa- 
ganda. And there is in diplomacy, 
apart from the question of truth, an 
undertone of bullying, blackmailing, 
and bargaining which might pass mus- 
ter in big business, but would scarcely 
endear a man to his friends, 

Yet there are repercussions; the citi- 
zen is not content in the last resort to 
admit that there is one standard of 
morality for his country, another for 
himself. We still hanker after the Pla- 
tonic notion that you must look for 


By RONALD KNOX 
Condensed chapter of a book* 


justice in the. state, where. its pattern 
should be written large, before. you 
learn to recognize it in the life of the 
individual. 

If the Allied powers had shown us 
an example of self-restraint, when they 
were tempted to go all out for their 
own jinterests, it would have been an 
encouragement to us struggling mor- 
tals, who find ourselves, from time to 
time, in the. same position. As it is, 
when you or I see the opportunity of 
winning some coveted prize by the use 
of unscrupulous means, there is always 
danger in the reflection, ““What did the 
Allied powers do when they found a 
new weapon at their disposal?” 

Self-restraint is a quality the atomic 
age will not find it easy to come by. 
The regimentation of life from above, 
controlled prices, rationing, compul- 
sory national service, direction into 
trades, taxation of excess profits, and 
so on, does not, of itself, evoke a spirit 
of discipline in the citizen’s mind; but 


*1945, Sheed & Ward, 63 5th Ave., New York City, 3. 166 pp. $2. 
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on the contrary, the more regulations 
hedge him in, the more resolved is he 
to evade them; the more fertile does 
he become in expedients for their eva- 
sion. 

Yet never was self-restraint. more 
necessary, if we are to have a habitable 
world. The whole economic machinery 
of Europe has suffered a breakdown; 
the business of repairing it will be 
slow, and it will have to be run in 
gently. There will be controls every- 
where, and all the prizes of life will 
have to be queued up for, unless we 
want a free fight. There will, please 
God, be enough to go round, but only 
just énough. And comfort means not 
having all you need, but having a little 
more than you need, so as to leave a 
margin. To be always counting the 
biscuits and measuring the remains of 
the pressed beef, to work and sleep in 
the same room, to pinch yourself when 
you are going to entertain a visitor, 
save up for a fortnight so as to make 
a spread for some festive occasion—all 
these are not hardships, but they inter- 
fere with the smooth running of life; 
it is like a chair without upholstery, 
a faucet without a washer. There must 
be a certain largeness in our surround- 
ings, if we are to be effortlessly happy. 
To make your career, to marry, to 
have a family, in a world where every- 
thing is a tight fit, robs youth of its 
pleasant carelessness, makes it more 
apt to brood, more selfish, more ready 
to revolt against its chains, where re- 
volt seems possible. 

And the word religion, twist it as 
you will, means restraint. By deriva- 
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tion, it means that dread of supernat- 
ural consequences which keeps a man 
true to his sworn oath when there is 
advantage to be gained, in this world, 
by breaking it. Of its nature, it means 
self-dedication; signing away your in- 
dependence, to give priority to some- 
thing which, ex hypothesi, claims abso- 
lute priority: a fiction, say the mod- 
erns. And this something underwrites 
all the dictates of conscience, ham- 
strings the mind with hesitations when 
there is a blow to be struck for self- 
interest; reinforces the claim of altru- 
ism, and sends us back to the tail of 
the queue, Oh, I know this is a miser- 
ably inadequate account of religion, 
taken in its whole extent. But it is the 
guise under which religion presents it- 
self to an ardent spirit already dimmed 
by a sense of frustration, especially 
when religion, to suit the exigencies 
of an agreed syllabus, has been handed 
down chiefly in the form of a moral 
code. For a scruple, you are asked to 
let the irrecoverable opportunity slip 
through your hands, let the other man 
get in first. To have the world at your 
feet, and say No. 

This is why I wish the Allied pow- 
ers, with the world at their feet and 
the atom bomb in their hands, had said 
No. Do what we will, war on the 
grand scale leaves us with a nasty taste 
in the mouth. We do not quite like to 
admit that we were wrong to engage 
in it; that would be to justify the 
claims of our enemies. But all the more 
because we cannot very well repent of 
it, we are subtly ashamed of it; and 
this sense of shame has to be rational- 
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ized, usually, by attacking our leaders. 
Either we tell our political leaders that 
they went the wrong way about it, 
used the wrong weapons, made the 
wrong alliances; or else we turn upon 
our religious leaders and ask why they 
‘were so ready to pronounce their bene- 
diction on an orgy of mass murder, 
forgetting how, at the time, we pelted 
with abuse those other religious leaders 
who tried to restrain us. The churches, 
we say, have made themselves look 
ridiculous and worse by lending them- 
selves to the service of chauvinist prop- 
aganda. Organized religion is the 
scapegoat we drive away into the wil- 
derness, loaded with the burden of our 
own unspoken remorse. But, deep in 
our ‘hearts, the scruple ‘still rankles. 
There is blood on our hands, and not 
all the perfumes of Arabia ‘will wash 
them clean. 

It would have been a good thing if 
we had left the new weapon’ unused. 
It would have been a gesture of gen- 
erosity, which might have had incal- 
culable effects on the future of war; 
which would have given some hope of 
the Pacific living up to its name; which 
would have offered an inspiring exam- 
ple to the conscience of the individual 
citizen. And it is too late. 

Ten years after the first European 
war ended we did not admit for a 
moment that we had been wrong to 
go to war; yet we managed to convince 
ourselves that it was always wrong for 
anybody to go to war. And this scruple 
robbed us of the confidence that our 
country had a glorious record of gen- 
-erous altruism which we, as good citi- 
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zens of it, must needs live'up to. We 
tacitly acknowledged in» ourselves: a 
kind ‘of moral) second-rateness which 
served as an excuse for low standards; 
we were poor creatures, and morality 
must not expect too much of us. Iimay 
be wrong, but I anticipate a, similar 
reaction not many: years from now, 
which will threaten to plunge’us still 
lower into the depths: of | self-abase- 
ment, and of consequent self-despair. 
In what precise way we shall rational- 
ize this mood of ours, I do not:attempt 
to predict. But I think what will chief- 
ly help to fasten it on us is the memory 
of having called in a sinister weapon 
to win the fight for us, a weapon which 
may recoil on humanity, and possibly 
on ourselves; We shall feel like men 
who have sold themselves to the devil; 
we have: conjured up the atom, and 
the atom henceforth: is to be our mas- 
ter. ; levis 
St. Augustine declares that ‘nobody 
serves the devil willingly.) Well, no, 
perhaps not if you put it like that. But 
there is a certain glamor: about» the 
leadership ‘of ‘a: splendid rebel; and I 
suspect that the atom, by~then, will 
have found its conscious devotees, No 
doubt, by then, it will be doing all sorts 
of useful things for us, and we shall 
be able to think of it as a sort of Robin 
Goodfellow, come in to do drudge’s 
work for us, leaving its dangerous pos- 
sibilities out of sight. But though ‘it 
may enable us to close down'»our 
mines, outdistance all our speed rec- 
ords for land, sea, and air, make dia- 
monds out of coal, and establish a 20- 
hour working week—all that may: be 
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purchased at too dear a price; we shall 
be the slaves of the atom, not its mas- 
ters, if we consent to wear its livery of 
explosion and revolt. 

I take it that we do not exceed the 
bounds of legitimate metaphor if we 
think of the human personality in this 
way. At the core of it, there is a bundle 
of instincts, impulses, prejudices, pho- 
bias and what not, each of them bound, 
and each, though often in a very slight 
degree, straining at its bonds. They are 
held together and held in by the elastic 
band of repression, some of it con- 
scious, much more of it unconscious, 
or half-conscious, at best. If the band 
snaps, the result is lunacy; all the hid- 
den impulses of a man’s nature regain 
their freedom, held in only by random, 
external checks. If the band slips, the 
result is that sudden brainstorm or 
blackout which the psychologists have 
christened schizophrenia; the subject 
“forgets himself,” is untrue to his nor- 
mal habits of behavior. It may be only 
for a:short interval. But in the ordinary 
life, the elastic band holds, and the 
hidden impulses remain bound, betray- 
ing themselves only by casual manner- 
isms and fidgetings, by the images that 
haunt us in our dreams, and so on. 
What must be the strength, when you 
come to think of it, of this band which 
holds our psychic life in position, con- 
sisting in part, but only in part, of that 
free will which we consciously exer- 
cise! 

Now, in the unsplit atom, there is 
an energy (Hiroshima knows how ter- 
rible) which is engaged, and from a 
certain point of view is going to waste, 
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in holding the atom together. It is the 
liberation of it that is the characteristic 
triumph of the new age. Will there not 
be a temptation for some child of the 
new age to interpret his own person- 
ality as follows? “Here am I, exercis- 
ing a prodigious force, unconsciously 
for the most part, in the dull, tame 
business of keeping my own impulses 
in check. A prodigious force of will, 
going to waste (you may say) for all 
the good it does me, serving the pur- 
poses of a set of restrictions, religious, 
political, social, conventional, con- 
straining and falsifying my true na- 
ture. Such a misapplication of force is 
surely unworthy of the atomic age. I 
must set myself to liberate this force 
of will, so as to fulfill a positive, not 
merely a negative, function. Instead of 
hampering me in the achievement of 
my ends, it must be so canalized as 
to help me in the achievement of my 
ends. It must be trained to form the 
motive power, not of self-repression, 
but of self-assertion.” 

Once more, let us remind ourselves 
that this is not likely to be a conscious 
calculation. In our conscious calcula- 
tions, we are too much on our guard 
against the danger of losing our reason 
to argue like that. My fear is rather 
that in the background of their minds 
men will be arguing like that, and flat- 
tering themselves that they are making 
economic use, at last, of their hidden 
reserve of will power, when in fact 
they are only unchaining this impulse 
or that, for their own self-preservation, 
their own self-aggrandizement. 

Thus, then, I would complete the 
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picture of the disturbance which may 
have been made, in the mind of our 
generation, by the trauma of Hiroshi- 
ma. It is not only that we shall feel 
vaguely as if our certainty about the 
existence of a God no longer applied; 
the new physics have fastened on us a 
method of thought, a recipe for organ- 
izing our experience, to which a spirit- 
ual coefficient is no longer necessary. It 
is not only that we shall feel vaguely 
as if the world were no longer provi- 
dentially governed (if, indeed, it ever 
was!), as if man had taken his des- 
tinies into his own hands, who knows 
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with what appalling results. Besides all 
this, we shall feel vaguely, some of us 
at least, that the atom is the symbol 
of our release from every internal prin- 
ciple of self-control; so many: checks 
and regulations fettering us, in these 
days, from without—the mind, at least, 
shall be a kingdom of its own, or 
rather, an anarchy of its own! World 
domination, after all, belongs not to 
the cause which has right on its side, 
but to the cause which has the best- 
equipped laboratories on its side. We, 
too, will be fiery particles, bombinating 
in a world of unrest. 





ERs] 
In High and Low Places 


A few years ago at an informal, off-the-record meeting, a labor leader was 
asked why the AFL and CIO did not publicly denounce the minority of union 
officials who run afoul of the law. “You cannot,” he replied, “kick a man when 
he is down.” Perhaps this mistaken concept of fairness and sportsmanship 
explains similar behavior on the part of business organizations. It has not been 
sufficiently noted that the National Association of Manufacturers and the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce are just as unwilling to censure erring businessmen 
as labor organizations are to rebuke their dishonest officials, 

A few weeks ago the Weirton Steel Co., notorious for. its anti-CIO policy, 
was fined $148,215 in federal court for illegally diverting vital war sane 
for the improvement of a swank country club, If any of our great business 
organizations publicly rebuked the Weirton management for this selfish and 
unpatriotic action, the censure escaped our notice. Similarly we heard no pro- 
test from either the NAM or the Chamber when firms controlling 90% of 
artificial-limb production were recently indicted by a federal grand jury on 
charges of conspiring to fix unreasonable and noncompetitive prices on their 
badly needed products. It would help clear the atmosphere if both business and 
labor organizations were more courageous in denouncing the minority of 
chiselers and crooks in their ranks, America (22 Dec. 45): 








Farewell to Strikes 


By L. M. MERRILL 
Condensed from the Liguorian* 


For those who may be interested in 
solving the economic problems that 
have led to so many strikes, we submit 
an examination of principles. It is di- 
vided into two parts, the first for cap- 
italists and all who incline to the side 
of capital in a dispute; the second for 
laboring men and their supporters. The 
questions are put in such a way that 
the only correct answer to all of them 
is Yes. Anyone who honestly finds that 
he must answer even one of the ques- 
tions by a No possesses a wrong prin- 
ciple; and as long as he maintains that 
wrong principle he will be an obstacle 
in the way of industrial peace. Here 
are the questions that should be asked 
on the capitalist side: 

1. Do I sincerely believe that it 
should be the aim of all who hire peo- 
ple to work for them to pay a living, 
family, annual wage? 

This should be the aim of the em- 
ployer, even though for the time being 
the aim cannot be realized, The right 
of a laboring man to a living, family, 
annual wage is based on the dignity of 
human beings as immortal creatures 
destined to work out on earth their 
everlasting happiness in heaven, and 
on their inalienable right to the ma- 
terial things necessary for decent liv- 
ing. 

2. Do I reject the principle that I am 
‘morally justified in paying people who 


Quiz with answers 


work for me only what I can get them 
to accept, without considering their 
needs and rights as human beings? 

The old and immoral theory of 
wages was that supply and demand 
were all an employer had to consider. 
If people were clamoring for jobs, the 
employer could hire those who would 
work for the least, No right-thinking 
employer may follow that principle; he 
is bound to consider the dignity and 
rights of his workers. 

3. Do I firmly believe in the natural 
right of laboring men to form unions, 
elect officers, and confer with me on 
their economic problems and on our 
mutual problems in the conduct of my 
business? 

Too many capitalists in the country 
will have to answer No to this ques- 
tion: some because they have had un- 
fortunate experiences with bad labor 
leaders; some because they consider 
themselves capable of solving all the 
problems of their business and “doing 
the right thing” by their laboring men 
without help or advice from anybody; 
some because they refuse to let their 
employees in on the secrets of their 
profits, and, as they put it, will not be 
“dictated to,” counseled, nor conferred 
with by anybody. 

4. Do I try to make other employers 
understand and accept the principles 
incorporated in the above questions, re- 


*Box A, Oconomowoc, Wis. January, 1946. 
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fusing to cooperate with them in ef- 
forts to break unions, keep wages 
down, discredit the workingman’s po- 
sition? 

Many meetings of employers consist 
of mutual scheming to keep labor in its 
place, mutual baiting of labor unions 
without thought of principle, aad mu- 
tual exchange of methods and tricks to 
escape rightful union demands. 

5. Have I done anything to show my 
workingmen that I will be a strong 
supporter of their union if they resist 
communist infiltration ‘and make it 
truly representative of American work- 
ingmen? 

Often employers have resisted the 
unionization of their men to the last 
ditch, and then bitterly complained be- 
cause communist influence brought the 
men under its sway and forced a hear- 
ing from the employer. The employer 
who recognizes the right of his men to 
unionize and who cooperates with 
them will usually find that they are as 
much against communism as he is. 

6. Have I read the two great social 
encyclicals of Pope Leo XIII and Pope 
Pius XI to get the right slant on the 
moral issues involved in the social 
problem? 

No one on the side of capital can say 
he is well-informed on the social ques- 
tion unless he has read these two en- 
cyclicals. And no Catholic businessman 
should take sides in the problem before 
reading them. 

On the workers’ side, the following 
questions are salutary: 

1. Have I helped to form a union 
among the employees with whom I 


work, or joined the union already op- 
erating there, and given some time to 
keeping'tip on union’affairs? 

Just as some capitalists ate against 
all unions because of a few bad union 
leaders, so some laboring men will 
have nothing to do with a union be- 
cause they do not like its leadership or 
its methods. In'a few instances, it may 
be hopeless fora workingman to try to 
make his influence felt on bad leader- 
ship, but those are“a minority. The 
great obstacle to the formation of good 
American democratic unions is the 
apathy and indifference of working- 
men. Every honest American laborer 
who works for a corporation should 
recognize the need of a good union 
and exert his influence within it. 

2. Do I appreciate the fact ‘that 
though there is much yet to be done in 
providing living, family, annual wages 
for all workingmen, this goal cannot 
be effected overnight, and that I must 
keep working toward it patiently and 
reasonably? 

Sudden, extravagant demands made 
upon industrial ownership and man- 
agement could easily disrupt the whole 
economic order. The laboring man’s 
first tasks are to solidify the position of 
his union; then to understand the prob- 
lems of ownership and management, 
in view especially of the fact that the 
business may still have to compete with 
unprincipled rivals; to promote the 
unionization of such rivals; win, the 
confidence of ownership and manage- 
ment; and present attainable demands. 

3. Have I tried.to improve my ability 
to exert influence in my union by a lit- 
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tle extra study, by consulting priests 
who are experts in social matters, by 
becoming a member of one of the 
many branches of the Association of 
Catholic Trade Unionists (ACTU)? 

Few Americans are so poorly edu- 
cated that they cannot hope to equip 
themselves for activity in their union. 
But it is also true that few are so well 
equipped, without at least a little extra 
study and consultation, that they can 
plunge into union and_ bargaining 
problems and always know the right 
answers. The workingman should read 
the social encyclicals of the Popes and 
commentaries on them; he should, if 
possible, start or join study clubs to dis- 
cuss the problem in all its aspects; he 
should support worthy movements like 
that of the Association of Catholic 
Trade Unionists. 

4. Have I resisted the temptation to 
do my job carelessly or even to shirk 
and waste time on the job, because I 
belong to a union which will protect 
me even in my shirking? 

Owners and managers of business 


complain justly whenever unionization 
leads to inefficiency, sloth and poor 
work, Every serious-minded working- 
man should strive to prove to capital, 
by his interest and industry in doing 
his job, that a union man is an even 
better worker than a nonunion man. 

5. Have I informed myself on the 
evils of communism, and made myself 
ready to resist its program of capturing 
offices in unions and dictating wrong 
policies and methods? 

Effective opposition to communism 
must come from workingmen them- 


_ selves. A genuine communist can be 


recognized by one or all of three signs: 
He hates religion, especially the Cath- 
olic religion, and tries to make others 
hate it, too; he is dedicated to the fo- 
menting of strife, and he tries to make 
workingmen hate their capitalist em- 
ployers; he recognizes no moral law as 
binding on him in the effort to attain 
his ends. The decent American work- 
ingman will be on his guard against 
cooperating with anyone who mani- 
fests these signs of the red menace. 


ates 
Alligator Story 


Three serious gentlemen were debating over their cups one evening on 
“Who is man’s best friend?” The first was loud in his praises of the dog, a 
loyal friend, a dependable buddy who never talks back. The second insisted 
that a horse was man’s best friend; he is loyal and true, a beast of burden, a 
helpmate to mankind. “You're both wrong,” the third volunteered. “Man’s best 
friend is a male alligator. A female alligator lays 10,000 eggs at a time. The 
male alligator eats 9,999 of those eggs. If it wasn’t for the male alligator, we'd 


all be up to our necks in alligators!” 


Margaret McCarthy. 
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Mrs. Noah of Staten Island 


Zoo Doctor 


By EUGENIE GLUCKERT 


Condensed from the St. Anthony Messenger® 


The doctor's hospital is in Barrett 
Park’s Staten Island zoo, New York 
harbor, Her patients are 600 assorted 
animals, birds, and reptiles from all 
parts of the globe, 

Dr. Patricia O'Connor is the coun- 
try’s first and only lady zoo doctor; 
probably the only one in the world. 

“My ambition always was to become 
a veterinarian,” she says. “All through 
parochial school and public high in my 
home town, Buffalo; N. Y., my deter- 
mination never wavered, Thinking 
that I would finally turn to medicine, 
Dad sent me to the University of Ala- 
bama for its premedical course. How- 
ever, I wound up at Cornell’s Veter- 
inary College, where I won my Doctor 
of Veterinary -Medicine degree and 
met my veterinarian-to-be husband. 
We were in the same 1939 graduating 
class. 

“The following year John L. Hal- 
loran and I were married, Our honey- 
moon was a visit to the Mayo Clinic’s 
veterinary division out in Rochester, 
Minn.” 

Returning to Staten Island, John’s 
home town, the young couple assisted 
John Halloran, Sr., in his famous dog- 
and-cat hospital. 

However, since animal experts were 
scarce, Dr. O’Connor decided to accept 
the post of veterinarian at Staten Island 
zoo, while her husband continued with 


his work at the private animal hospital. 

She has learned much at the..zoo. 
“Animals have, just as many ailments 
as human beings,” she said. “Chim- 
panzees get tuberculosis, Monkeys can- 
not stand drafts. and.are subject to 
colds. Frequently they catch them from 
keepers and.visitots, Then they must 
have their chests rubbed, get drops in 
their noses, and castor oil: Monkeys are 
very receptive.to: treatment.. They are 
difficult to, handle, but take pills.and 
medicine obediently, When they. haye 
colds I usually. give them. handker- 
chiefs saturated, with, camphor and oil 
of. eucalyptus, and they sniff them all 
day. As for cod-liver-oil capsules, they 
fight for an extra share.” 

Contrary to popular belief, animals 
live longer in zoos. than in the wild. 
They are healthier because they are not 
exposed to starvation,.enemy attacks, 
and lack of care in sickness and old 
age. 
“Most of the ills that befall my pa- 
tients,” explained Dr. O’Connor, “can 
be traced to shipments of new speci- 
mens direct from the. native habitat. 
For this reason, newcomers are sub- 
jected to quarantine before being. ex- 
hibited, During this time, I examine 
them for parasites, and study their diet. 
All new monkeys must be tuberculin 
teste 


Birds, especially. parrots, frequently 


*1615 Republic St., Cincinnati, 10, Obio, January, 1946. 
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have kidney tumors. Animals and 
birds can also have anemia, leukemia, 
rickets, paralysis, heart trouble, pneu- 
monia, and toothaches. 

Animals and birds exhibit many hu- 
man traits, incompatibility, jealousy, 
greed. They have bullies and warmon- 
gers among them. Most zoo deaths are 
caused not by illness but through at- 
tacks by cagemates. 

“When a newcomer is added to a 
cage, the keeper watches closely until 
he thinks the inmates will mix amica- 
bly. New animals are usually intro- 
duced early in the week so they will 
become adjusted before the excitement 
produced by Sunday visitors. Feeding 
time is considered ideal for adding new 
cagemates, as the regular occupants are 
concentrating on food. 

“It happens often that when a cage- 
mate dies from natural causes the other 
will follow shortly. Post-mortems re- 
veal no physical causes of death. We 
can attribute it only to grief.” 

A case history of each exhibit is kept 
in Dr. O’Connor’s files. From cards 
picked at random, the author discov- 
ered a turtle with a tumor; an African 
civet cat with arthritis; a beaver with a 
stomach ulcer; a leopard with an in- 
grown claw; a mountain lion with a 
toothache; a bear with sore feet from 
too much cage-pacing, and a monkey 
_with a burn. 

“How could a monkey get burned in 
his cage?” Dr. O'Connor was asked. 

“A supposedly sane adult visitor 
threw a lighted cigarette into his cage,” 
said Dr, O’Connor indignantly. “The 
oldsters, not children, cause most of 
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our woes. Many monkeys have been 
severely cut with razor blades. One 
visitor deliberately gave bichloride tab- 
lets to two of our baboons. The baboons 
died. An autopsy of an ostrich stomach 
revealed shoelaces, bottle caps, a golf 
ball, glove, and buttons.” 

Many bird and animal accident vic- 
tims are brought to the zoo by chil- 
dren. Gulls forced to the street because 
they have collected too much oil on 
their wings from the near-by harbor 
are frequent patients. The obliging 
doctor removes the oil and much to the 
delight of young visitors, sends the re- 
lieved birds aloft. 

Of her regular zoo patients, the 
monkeys are the most troublesome. 
“Monkeys have a nasty habit of biting 
off their own and one another’s fin- 
gers,” the doctor explained. “They're 
always in the hospital, being patched 
up for one bite or another. Skipper, the 
actor-pet we bought from Frank Buck, 
still ‘has all his fingers, and is a very 
healthy little chimp. One day he grew 
listless. When I finally put him on the 
operating table for observation, he lay 
as though lifeless. I turned to get some- 
thing from the medicine cabinet, and 
in that instant he was off the table 
scampering up into my arms. Lovingly 
he hugged me and then darted off full 
of zest. There wasn’t a thing wrong 
with him. He was just jealous, and 
played sick to get attention.” 

Snakes are Dr. O’Connor’s most in- 
teresting patients. There is a special 
snake curator; the doctor deals with 
reptiles only in the course of autopsies, 
and occasionally takes care of mouth 
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abscesses, The curator holds the pa- 
tient’s head while she works. If it’s a 
python, three or four men help hold 
him down. 

“Snakes"are very unusual,” said Dr. 
O’Connor. “Their blood temperature 
varies with the outside temperature in- 
stead of being constant, as in animals 
and birds. They have very sensitive di- 
gestive tracts. For that reason, they are 
never fed during visiting hours. An 
audience gives them indigestion and 
upset stomachs. They’re fed every two 
weeks. Besides eating mice and rats, 
some snakes eat each other.” 

Snakes have no ears, but keen, sight 
and smell. They rarely have eye 
trouble. They have over their eyes a 
protective “storm window,” a trans- 
parent membrane which saves the or- 
gan from damage. 

Birds, especially long-billed ones, 
often lose eyes in fights, The ostrich 
has the largest eye of any land creature. 
Owls and hawks have eyes as large as 
human optics. Human beings blink 
their eyes to moisten them, but the 
rhinoceros just bugs his out, whirls 
them around, and then pops them back 
in. 
“Struggling with an animal to give 
it medical treatment often does more 
harm than can be offset by the treat- 
ment. Therefore, the patient is usually 
completely or partially anesthetized by 
placing a narcotic or sedative in its 
food or drinking water. Frequently 
animals take longer ‘to ‘come to’ than 
human beings. Once, a snake patient 
remained unconscious three days. On 
the third day a zoo attendant, noticing 


the reptile hadn’t budged, believed him 
dead and carried him to the zoo mor- 
tuary. When I entered the morgue the 
next day, Willie was slithering about 
livelier than ever. 

“Symptoms that cause alarm in do- 
mestic animals are frequently natural 
reactions in wild species. That’s one - 
reason why my job so fascinates me,” 
confided Dr. O’Connor. “The lethargy 
of reptiles is indicative of good health, 
whereas in warm-blooded animals it 
would spell illness. The bald, scabby 
condition of the Maribow stork’s head 
is not due to an injury, but is natural. 
Neither do the slender bodies of ring- 
tail monkeys indicate malnutrition.” 

New foreign exhibits have been in- 
creasingly difficult to obtain. For this 
reason, all zoo specimegs in this coun- 
try must be prized and nurtured. That 
gives Dr. O’Connor an added responsi- 
bility. 

Several inmates of the zoo are 
unique in America. Others, because of 
their history, cannot be replaced, 

Pel’s fishing owl of Africa is the 
zoo’s rarest bird. Dr. James Chapin, 
noted ornithologist and director of the 
Staten Island Zoological society, once 
made an expedition into Africa just to 
obtain this bird. He found only a few 
feathers, in the headdress of a native 
chieftain. Several years later, a sailor 
picked up one of the baby owls on the 
African coast and sent it to the zoo, 
unaware of its great rarity. 

Not long ago Dr. O’Connor and 
Forest Commando, an American black- 
bear cub, made the news. The bear, 
found in a Canadian forest fire during 
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filming of Warner Brothers’ Forest 
Commando, was presented to the zoo 
by the movie company’s publicity di- 
rector. Forest Commando is the only 
wild animal ever to ride in a Pullman 
and eat in the diner. 

Tarfu, a young Peruvian ocelot, is a 
’ gift from the Fighting Floating 40th 
“U.S. Army Air Force. He’s a real “‘fly- 
ing tiger” and former crew mascot 
who had flown on most of the Fight- 
ing 40th’s missions. Tarfu is a member 
of the Super Royal Order of Hyper- 
‘terrestrial Hoppers, an order open to 
travelers who cross the equator. 

Jessie the Jitterbug, a spider monkey, 
was formerly mascot of a Navy PT- 
boat. She has seen plenty of action. 

Ten cobras recently reached the zoo. 
They were sent by a former employee 
now stationed at an Army medical base 
somewhere in India. His’ letter ex- 
plained, “I easily captured them at the 
hospital gates, where they are as nu- 
merous as flies.” 

Since animals cannot describe their 

’ symptoms, the zoo veterinarian must 
be everything from dentist to psychol- 
ogist to wrestler. If Dr. O’Connor 
wishes to treat a lion or tiger, it must 
first be netted or enticed into a squeeze 
cage. This accomplished, she can an- 
esthetize and treat the patient. 
Patricia O’Connor is also the zoo’s 
dietitian. She supervises all meals and 
prescribes special diets for ailing in- 
mates. She introduced the basic pellet 
into the zoo menu. It consists of every- 
thing from cereals, liver and bonemeal, 
to fish, cheese, dried milk and soybean 
oil, ground thoroughly; the animal 


cannot pick out any special morsel and 
leave the remainder. This pellet has 
greatly improved the animals’ health. 

The Staten Island zoo, a former 
WPA project, is primarily an educa- 
tional institution; stress is placed on 
utility, research, and exhibition poten- 
tialities. 

The reptile wing, before the war the 
most complete in the country, is unique 
in zoo exhibits. Instead of bare walls, 
the glass-front cages are decorated with 
background murals depicting the na- 
tural habitat of the various specimens. 
This includes exact local flora and 
fauna. Thus, geography lives, and is 
more than words in a textbook. 

Lectures for both adults and chil- 
dren are held periodically in a base- 
ment auditorium. Dr. O’Connor is one 
of the zoo’s most popular lecturers. 
Her own youthful zest for the won- 
ders of the animal kingdom is instru- 
mental in keeping delinquency around 
Staten Island at low ebb. Her students 
have discovered it is fun to learn, She 
conducts. regular afternoon biology 
classes for high-school students. Here 
they take up bacteriology, dissection, 
blood analysis, and the sectioning and 
staining of pathological tissues. Many 
of her former students are now study- 
ing medicine or veterinary surgery in 
accredited schools. 

In spare time, the doctor is compil- 
ing a survey of wild animal and bird 
diseases. At home she pursues her 
other full-time career, that of wife and 
mother. There are three little Hal- 
lorans to keep her busy, Jackie, Patsy, 
and baby Barbara. 
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The Physical Sufferings of Our Lord 


To subject the sacred theme of our 
Lord’s passion and death to the cold 
scrutiny of the science of pathology 
may seem irreverent, But the more we 
doctors regard them from this aspect 
the more we are filled with a sense of 
awful reverence. 

It was late at night when He went 
with the disciples to Gethsemane. The 
first and highly important contribu- 
tory cause of His death was His agony 
and sweat of blood, The sweat of blood 
is described by St. Luke alone in these 
words: “And He was withdrawn away 
from them a stone’s cast; and kneeling 
down, He prayed: ‘Father, if Thou 
wilt, remove this chalice from Me: but 
-yet not My will, but Thine, be done,’ 
And there appeared to Him an, angel 
from heaven, strengthening Him. And 
being in an agony, He prayed the long- 
er. And His sweat became as drops 
of bleed, trickling down upon, the 
ground.” St. Luke was. a_ physician 
trained in observation, and he would 
have noted these facts with a profes- 
sional interest. 

This strange phenomenon of bloody 
sweat is an uncommon condition. Dr. 
William Stroud has described. several 
cases. It is always due to a profound 
emotional disturbance such as that 
caused by sudden fear of death, 

Sweating of blood is observed only 
in cases where fear is extreme. Our 


By F. OLIVER WALKER; MRCS. 
Condensed from the Catholic Nurse® 


Lord suffered in His nature of man, _ 
and as man. with utmost dignity and 
self-control. He was ‘perfect man and 
subject to all the emotions of man, and 
His natural fear caused Him to cry out 
to His Father. He.tells His three dis- 
ciples that His soul is sorrowful even 
unto death. Note these three words.:In 
His nature as God He foresees all His 
sufferings. His fear increases. to an 
agony of terror. He falls prostrate to 
the ground. His heart beats quickly 
and forcibly. His face bears.the pallor 
of death, and He breaks out in 2 cold 
sweat, He cries, “Father, if Thou wilt, 
remove this chalice from Me.” Then 
an angel appears to strengthen Him, 
and brings the answer to His prayer. 
He must drink of the.chalice. 

Then follows the reaction, the sec- 
ondary stage. His whole musculature 
relaxes, and He sinks.exhausted to the 
ground, The blood vessels of the skin 
and sweat glands dilate, and the rush 
of blood into them is more than they 
are able to support. Their thin walls 
burst; blood escapes into the lumen of 
the sweat glands and, mixed with copi- 
ous sweat, trickles to the ground. We 
have especially noted the words “even 
unto death.” Such an agony might of 
itself have caused the death of a weak- 
er man. . 

Jesus was betrayed by Judas Iscariot 
and apprehended. He was dragged to 
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the high priest’s house; then before the 
Sanhedrin, or council; then before 
Pontius Pilate, who sent Him to 
Herod; and from Herod back to Pon- 
tius Pilate. All this time He was sub- 
jected to every indignity and brutality. 

Pilate had Him scourged. Scourging 
always preceded crucifixion, and of 
itself was not intended to cause death; 
but in our Lord’s case the scourging 
was unduly severe. And the soldiers 
plaited a crown of thorns and put it 
on His head. Pilate then showed Him 
to the crowd and said, “Behold the 
Man.” He hoped that the sight of Jesus 
after the scourging would move the 
mob to pity, but they had no mercy 
and clamored for His death. 

The scourge was a whip of four 
leather thongs, each tipped with a little 
rough piece of bone or a small square 
of metal. Successive blows on the back 
with this instrument would plough up 
the skin and cause excruciating pain 
by the irritation of the exposed nerve 
endings. There would be some loss of 
blood (but not nearly enough to prove 
fatal) and, of course, it would cause 
shock. Absorption of histamine from 
the devitalized tissue would cause 
Him to feel extremely ill. 

Then consider the crowning with 
thorns. The sharp spines would pierce 
His skin and scrape on the bone. The 
sensitive branches of the trigeminal 
nerve would be irritated. Trigeminal 
pain can be excruciating, as exempli- 
fied in toothache, earache, iritis or 
glaucoma. And there would be copious 
loss of blood from small wounds. 

The form of cross used to crucify 
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our Lord was probably the Latin form 
so familiar to us in pictures. It was 
usually seven to nine feet high above 
ground. From the center of the up- 
right portion there projected a peg 
upon which the perineum of the victim 
rested, not to afford ease but to prevent 
the weight of the body tearing ‘the 
nailed hands away from their attach- 
ments. The cross probably weighed 
about 225 pounds. Imagine our Lord, 
weakened by the brutal treatment He 
had undergone, carrying this cumber- 
some thing digging into the raw flesh 
of His shoulders and bumping over 
the uneven ground as it trailed along. 
No wonder the soldiers had to force 
Simon the Cyrenian to carry the cross. 
But in spite of His exhausted state, He 
was able to speak to the women of 
Jerusalem. 

On arrival at Calvary, Jesus was 
stripped and nailed to the cross; it was, 
no doubt, lying on the ground, a hole 
being ready in which to set it. The 
nails were 3.9 inches long and a third 
of an inch thick. As the nails were 
driven into the hands, they must have 
scraped against or damaged the digital 
branches of the median nerve so that 
with every subsequent movement in- 
tense pain would radiate through the 
hands and up the arms. The soles of 
the feet were applied flat to the upright 
of the cross, the knees being bent in 
order to put the feet in this position, 
and the nails hammered through. The 
nails would have damaged the branch- 
es of the medial and lateral plantar 
nerves, and thus pain would radiate 
upwards through the internal popliteal 
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and sciatic nerves. The slightest move- . 


ment would intensify the pain. 

When the cross was raised, the body 
would swing helplessly; to prevent the 
hands being torn away from the nails, 
the body was fastened to the cross with 
a rope, which was removed as soon as 
the cross was fixed in position; then 
the body would be left suspended on 
the nails and supported on the peg on 
which the perineum rested. The suffer- 
ing caused by the prolonged immobil- 
ity, the body hanging vertically with 
the knees flexed, must have been ter- 
rible, If He tried to relieve the pain in 
His hands by taking the weight off 
them He would press the more heavily 
on His feet. If He tried to relieve the 
pain in His feet He would throw more 
weight on His hands; and all the while 
the rough peg would bite cruelly into 
His perineum. At length His poor 
body would hang exhausted until He 
died. 

Jesus died suddenly. At the same 
time the earth quaked, the sun was 
darkened, probably by volcanic dust 
from the earthquake. The veil of the 
temple was rent in two, signifying our 
Lord’s entry to the temple of the New 
Law as High Priest. 

“Then the Jews, that the bodies 
might not remain upon the cross on 
the Sabbath day, besought Pilate that 
their legs might be broken, and that 
they might be taken away” (John 19, 
31). (The Jewish Sabbath is from sun- 
set to sunset.) Pilate agreed, and sent 
soldiers to dispatch the victims. 

“The soldiers therefore came; and 
they broke the legs of the first, and of 


the other that was crucified with him. 
But after they were come to Jesus, 
when they saw that He was already 
dead, they did not break His legs. But 
one of the soldiers with a spear opened 
His side, and immediately there came 
out blood and water. And he that-saw 
it, hath given testimony; and his testi- 
mony is true. And he knoweth that he 
saith true; that you also may believe.” 
Note St. John’s emphasis on the truth 
of his description; he was near and 
saw it all. 

What was the ultimate cause of e our 
Lord’s death? And how can we. ac- 
count for the flow of blood:gnd’ water 
from His side? 

If we consider briefly the snpeoaey 
of the thorax, it will help us under- 
stand the possibilities. The heart is a 
hollow muscular organ, about the size 
of the-closed fist. Its apex beats against 
the chest wall at the fifth intercostal 
space, about 314 inches to the left of 
the mid-sternal line. It. is enclosed in 
two ‘sacs intimately connected with 
one another. The outer sac, known as 
the fibrous pericardium, consists. of 
fibrous tissue. The inner sac, or serous 
pericardium, is a delicate membrane 
which lies within the fibrous sac. and 
lines its walls. It is then reflected on to 
the heart, so that its cavity is almost 
obliterated, the space between the two 
layers thus formed being a potential 
one. The fibrous pericardium is a flask- 
shaped bag, the neck of which is con- 
tinuous with the external coats of the 
great vessels, while its base is attached 
to the central tendon’and to the mus- 
cular fibers of the left half of the dia- 
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phragm. It is also attached to the, pos- . 


terior surface of the sternum and at 
the sides is in contact with the corre- 
sponding pleura. It is overlapped to 
some extent by the anterior borders 
of the lungs. 

Like the heart, each lung is enclosed 
in a serous sac, the pleura. This. lines 
the thoracic cavity and is reflected on 
to the lung so that there is a potential 
space between each layer (the pleural 
cavity). Both pericardium and pleura 
secrete a little fluid which lubricates 
the membrane so that there is a mini- 
mum of friction during movement, If 
we plunge a knife through the fifth 
intercostal space through the mid- 
clavicular line we shall pierce in turn 
the intercostal muscles, the overlap- 
ping lung, the fibrous pericardium and 
the outer layer of the serous pericardi- 
um; the point of the knife is now on 
the pericardial cavity. Going in further 
with the knife, we pierce the inner 
layer of the serous pericardium, and 
then the heart muscle itself. There are 
several hypotheses which might be 
proposed to account for the flow of 
blood and water from the side of 
Christ. 

1. That He was alive when His side 
was pierced, and that the water was a 
serous effusion from the pleural cavity, 
the result of the scourging. Histamine 
poisoning from the devitalized tissues 
would possibly account for this, The 
blood, according to this theory, would 
come from an artery divided by the 
lance. But the only artery of any size 
in the region is the internal mammary 
artery which runs down so close to the 
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edge of the sternum as to be practically 
invulnerable, and the intercostal ves- 
sels are quite small. 

2. That He was still alive and that 
the water came from a pleural effusion 
and the blood from the penetrated 
heart. But suppose there were a pleural 
effusion on both sides. Thiswould have 
pushed the heart out of reach of the 
lance, which could not have reached it 
without breaking ribs, and according 
to-prophecy not a bone was to be brok- 
en. Also, the lance would push the 
mobile heart before it and penetration 
of the muscle would be extremely difhi- 
cult. Suppose that He had died of heart 
failure. The heart would dilate, being 
ballooned. with. the blood that it was 
too weak to propel forward. His death 
would be slow and preceded by a peri- 
od of unconsciousness. But our Lord 
died suddenly, Even if the heart had 
been pierced, the pericardial cavity 
would have become filled with blood 
and only the overflow would have 
oozed through the wound in the side. 

3. Rupture of the aorta was an im- 
possible cause, This would be likely 
only in diseased conditions, and Jesus 
was a healthy young Man. 

4. Rupture of the heart muscle itself 
is the most likely cause of our Lord’s 
death. This condition is rare, I have 
feund it twice at post-mortem exami- 
nations some years ago when I was 
doing general medicine; both the pa- 
tients were old and debilitated. The 
heart does not cease beating at the 
time of rupture, but goes on pumping 
the blood with some force into the 
pericardial cavity until its own blood 
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supply is cut off. The blood would 
remain uhder tension in the pericardi- 
um and would separate into its con- 
stituent layers, the solid portion sink- 
ing to the bottom. 

When the soldier, with an overarm 
throwing movement, as was the Ro- 
man way of using the javelin, thrust it 
through the intercostal space and pene- 
trated the pericardium, blood and 
' serum (described as water) would is- 
sue immediately. Rupture of the heart 
in a young healthy subject is an ex- 
tremely rare occurrence. When we 
consider the events leading up to our 
Lord’s death, the agony, the scourging, 
the cruelty of the crucifixion, His last 
loud cries, the possibility does not seem 
unlikely. When we consider the thick 
wall of the left ventricle, and it is this 
that ruptures, it is difficult to imagine 
such an occurrence. But it is precisely 
because the left ventricle is the stronger 
that it does give way. It is always the 
strongest of healthy muscles which 
ruptures from the violence of its own 
contractions. 

From this evidence we can deduce 
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that Jesus died of rupture of the heart. 

What an appalling tale of suffering 
—and for us men, to open for us the 
gates of the kingdom of heaven. Why 
God in His inscrutable wisdom should 
require such a Sacrifice to redeem 
man’s fallen nature is a mystery we 
mortals cannot comprehend. 

Christ was not a martyr. He was a 
sacrificial victim, and He was the High 
Priest offering the Sacrifice to our 
Creator. His crucifixion had all the 
attributes of the sin-offering according 
to the Old Law. The victim had to be 
without blemish and was immolated 
outside the city walls in the sight of 
all. . 

Therefore, we Christians offer all 
our sufferings, our disappointments, 
our difficulties, in union with the suf- 
ferings of Christ. We pray for a lively 
faith for which we should be ready to 
lay down our lives as He did, and as 
thousands of martyrs have since. But, 
just as no one has ever been as blame- 
less as He, so no one could ever be as 
sensitive to pain. His is the most com- 
plete agony from every aspect. 
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Are Strikes Justified? 


In our days not alone is wealth accumulated, but immense power and 
despotic domination is concentrated in the hands of a few. This power becomes 
particularly irresistible when exercised by those who, because they hold and 
control money, are able also to govern credit and determine its allotment, 
for that reason supplying, so to speak, the lifeblood to the entire economic 
body, and grasping, as it were, in their hands the very soul of production, so 
that no one dare breathe against their will. 

From the encyclical Quadragesimo Anno by Pope Pius XI (15 May °31). 





Blind Girl 


By WINIFRED KUHN 
‘Condensed from the Rosary College Eagle* 


To @ person who has known the 
glory of sight, losing that faculty is 
catastrophe. Years pass before he ad- 
justs himself to his new existence; per- 
haps he never becomes reconciled, but 
lives out his life in misery, grieving for 
what he has lost. To the person, how- 
‘ever, who has not seen since birth or 
who lost his sight in childhood, and 
has no recollection of ever having 
‘seen, living without the aid of vision is 
not abnormal. He accepts blindness as 
another person accepts red hair; and if 
he is allowed to develop normally, he is 
as happy as any child. Not until he 
weaches adolescence and learns to know 
the beauty and usefulness of. sight 
through his acquaintance with other 
young persons, and until he perceives 
- the extreme prejudice harbored by 

‘ many, does he realize that he has suf- 
fered a loss. Even this realization does 
not bring him grief, for by that time 
blindness is so much a part of him that 
the idea of rebelling never enters his 
mind. 

I was my parents’ first child, and all 
the affection of a happy couple estab- 
lished in their own home and facing 
an existence of tranquillity was center- 
ed upon me. I know that my imagina- 
tion has never fully comprehended the 
grief and terror which must have been 
theirs when, at a year and a half, I 
contracted black measles, as a result of 





which ulcers rispliball in my eyes, 
leaving me totally blind. Eye special- 
ists, operations, hospital bills, savings 
melting away to nonexistence; prayers, 
frenzy, sorrow filled the next three 
years of Mom and Dad’s lives; but 
finally they were: forced to realize I 
was to remain blind. 

My early memories hold very little 
remembrance of this wild activity. But 
one recollection: is clear and sharp. 
Mom, Dad; Grandma, Aunt Lil, any- 
one, is holding an object before my 
face. 

“Am I holding anything in front of 
your eyes?” 

And I, responding with the peculiar 
sensitiveness of children to the tension 
in the voice, take.a breath, blow softly 
between my lips, hear the sound of the 
air striking some obstruction, and 
answer, “Yes,” fully conscious of what 
I have done. Where did I learn to do 
that? I don’t know. I know only that 
I loved to hear the exclamation of joy 
which always followed. 

During the years of experiments and 
operations, there was one steadying in- 
fluence in my parents’ lives. It taught 
them to accept sorrow with patience, 
to reconcile themselves to the inevita- 
ble; equipped them with courage and. 
understanding necessary to teach me 
to live a useful, happy life. Mom and 
Dad had deep faith in their religion, 


* Rosary College, River Forest, Ill. Winter, 1945-46. 
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and a firm conviction that God is just. 

In that atmosphere of faith, I spent 
a happy childhood. A little sister was 
born when I was two years old; and 
we grew up together, playing with 
dolls or in our sandbox. We licked 
frosting bowls, rolled in the snow, 
played under the hose, made imagi- 
nary pies, blew out candles on birthday 
cakes, hung ornaments and tinsel on 
Christmas trees. 

Several times each year, the order of 
our lives was interrupted, and we had 
real excitement in family gatherings. 
At these my blindness was treated as 
an unimportant reality. Allusions were 
made to it when necessary, but on the 
whole it was ignored. It was natural 
for me to participate in every activity 
in which the other children were en- 
grossed. I was subject to the same rules 
of fair play as they were, and never 
was I given any advantage because of 
my sightlessness. The adjustments— 
taking someone’s hand when we jump- 
ed over fences; learning to appreciate 
appearances, whether of. delectable 
Thanksgiving dishes or grotesque ani- 
mals at the zoo, through the spontane- 
ous exclamations of the other children; 
touching all objects from dishes of fruit 
to worms and toads we found in the 
grass—came unconsciously. We solved 
our problems with quick, deft strokes 
of ingenuity. 

While my little cousins were com- 
municating the elements of a happy 
life to me, others were conscientiously 
undertaking my education. Mother 
taught us our prayers when we were 
babies. 
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Toward the end of the year I donned 
a crisp white dress and soft veil and 
walked to the altar to receive First 


my food. Until my 6th birthday, I ate 
with a spoon; but on that day my sister 


spoon; and we proudly brought-them 
to the table and put them to use. I did 
not find manipulation of the fork par- 
ticularly difficult, except that I have 
never held it correctly. The knife, 
however, was another matter. I learn- 
ed to butter bread and rolls, but I have 
never accomplished the feat of wating 
my own meat. 

Operation of the silver proceed 
happily until we had buttered peas for 
supper. Bravely I began chasing them 
about the plate. The things rolled be- 
tween the pieces of meat, under the 
potatoes, off the plate, but never on the 
fork. Mom and Dad watched the con- 
test for a while; then Dad suggested 
that I mix the peas with my mashed 
potatoes. That was the solution, and 
not until comparatively recently have I 
learned to eat peas without mixing 
them. 

Mother and Dad. began reading 
stories and nursery rhymes to me’ 
when I was very young. The Ugly 
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Duckling always made me cry. I must 
have had some vague, subconscious 
realization of lacking something other 
people possessed; and its absence made 
me love and sympathize with the poor 
little ugly duckling. 

My love for stories and poems event- 
ually led me to the radio and the 
Singing Lady. She sang pretty little 
songs and told wonderful tales, each 
accompanied by .appropriate piano 
selections. I toured the world ona 
magic carpet: fairies playing hide-and- 
seek among wild flowers in the forest, 
elves capering mischievously about 
hills and rocks, and mermaids rising 
to the crests of ocean waves were all 
very real. 

The time came, however, when I 
had heard all the stories my parents 
had to read and the Singing Lady had 
to tell. I began roaming petulantly 
about the house, complaining that I 
had “nothing to do.” Mom understood 
my mental condition and considered 
kindergarten. She found there were no 
such schools for me, but that a young 
teacher could come to my home. 

My formal education began, I learn- 
ed to mold clay (which has remained a 
hobby), to make paper chains, string 
beads, build with blocks, and read 
braille. My work satisfied me, and 
when I could read, my happiness was 
unbounded. 

My handicraft work promoted man- 
ual dexterity. Developing the sensitive- 
ness of my fingers, I learned to receive 
through touch many of the same im- 
pressions others receive through their 
eyes. I learned to feel a sort of pride 
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in the use of my hands, and that pride 
led me to work more with them as I 
grew older. Piano playing, knitting, 
crocheting, a little sewing, and build- 
ing with erector and tinker-toy sets 
were skills I acquired as the years went 
by, and each of them added to knowl- 
edge through touch. But while I learn- 
ed to keep myself busy when alone, I 
was also learning to play and work 
with others, 

My mother was a little hesitant 
about allowing my sister and me to 
leave the yard. She was afraid I would 
wander into the street or trip and fall. 
She realized, however, that to develop 
normally we needed the companion- 
ship of our contemporaries in the 
block; and little by little she gave us 
more freedom. 

Instinctively my little sister shoul- 
dered the responsibility of caring for 
me. Hand in hand we explored the 
mysteries of our block; and during 
these expeditions I learned that each 
tree, fence, and crack in the walk had 
a significance in helping me get about. 
Before many months, I could go alone 
and without much danger of accident. 

This ability, however, would have 
meant little had it not been for my 
playmates. Looking back, I marvel at 
their liberality and intelligence.. Mar- 
garet, next door, taught me to skate 
by perfectly co-ordinating the rhythm 
of my movements with hers. She also 
taught me to jump rope. Months of 
practice were necessary; I had to listen 
to the sound of the rope hitting the 
cement and time my run to the split 
second, 
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Not all our activities, however, were 
strenuous. We were normal little girls 
who dearly loved our dolls and paper 
dolls. The children helped me conduct 
a group of experiments to find a way 
in. which I could draw paper garments 
as they did. After much labor we de- 
veloped the following method. I drew 
the outline of the garment with a pin 
rather than a pencil, and with my 
scissors I could cut it out by following 
the dotted line. I then placed my bit 
of paper on a piece of soft cardboard, 
and with a hard lead pencil drew col- 
lar, cuffs, buttons, and belt, The de- 
pressions were deep enough for me to 
feel; and I selected from my box of 
crayons, arranged in alphabetical or- 
der, colors which the girls said har- 
monized, and applied them to the gar- 
ment trimmings. The knowledge of 
color combinations which I derived 
from this childish amusement has serv- 
ed me well. 

But our lives were not all play. 
Mother instructed us in performance 
of simple household tasks. Dad, too, 
had a few duties for which he held 
my sister and me responsible, I had to 
cut the grass around the rocks in the 
rock garden. In late June, my sister 
and I had to gather the withered catal- 
pa blossoms from the lawn. In the 
fall, we were taught to gather the ripe 
seeds from the flowers. Dad showed 
me how to tell whether or not the seeds 
were ripe by touching them, 

I_ have tried to show how well a 
blind person can adjust himself to his 
environment if others are patient and 
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encouraging and if he develops the 
habit of perseverance. Despite such 
possibilities of achievement, lack of 
occupation is, I believe, the greatest 
hardship of the blind. The sightless are 
permitted to perform. light factory 
tasks, but very few positions requiring 
mental ability are open. To alter this 
situation, we must strive to erase preju- 
dice. We must convince our sig. 
fellows that we have ability and in- 
genuity to fill positions above the fac- 
tory level and that we have as much 
labor and inspiration to give to human- 
ity as our companions. 

Many would say I exaggerate the 
importance of the occupational diffi- 
culty; they would consider the inability 
to see beautiful scenery, faces of loved 
ones, and harmony of color to be of 
more significance, And. yet, if we saw 
beautiful scenery, would we not also 
be forced to suffer the sight of tene- 
ments? If we saw the faces of those we 
love, would we not also be influenced 
too strongly by displeasing physical 
attributes? If we saw color, would we 
not also be inclined to make it a barrier 
between us and our fellowman? To 
us alone it is given to judge others only 
by the truth and sincerity of their char- 
acters, to feel. no racial or national 
prejudice toward any man, to be irri- 
tated by no unsightly details, to hold 
in our minds pictures of beauty which 
can never be desecrated or defaced. 
These gifts enable us to be. better 
human beings and to be enfolded more 
closely in the mantle of God’s infinite 


love. 





Blessed Are the 


By WILLIS J. EGAN, S\J. 
Condensed from the Western Jesuit* 


“And seeing the multitudes, He 
taught them, saying: “Blessed are the 
meck, for they shall inherit the land.” 
We don’t like the word meek. It has a 
squeaky sound and rhymes with weak, 
and is used as a synonym for shy or 
timid and sometimes even for coward- 
ly. And somehow, when we hear it, we 
can not help thinking of some cring- 
ing, spineless Mr. Milquetoast. Fur- 
thermore, we like spirit and aggressive- 
ness, determination and courage. We 
are for the underdog, the little man 
who stays in there pitching; and when 
the little boy is hit by the bully, we say, 
“Hit him right back, Johnny!” 

“There isn’t much to say, folks; the 
krauts had a machine gun on us... 
trapped the whole outfit; I took a car- 
bine and a few grenades and went out 
after them. Lucky, that’s all. The hard- 
est thing I ever did? I spent two years 
in bed trying to wiggle my little fin- 
ger.” é 
“From the War Department? Four 
. Stars? You needn’t open it, son, I think 
T know what it is. . . .” 

So we frown at the word meek and 
we never use it in a compliment. And 
yet our Lord said: “Learn of Me for I 
am meek and humble of heart.” What 
did He mean? He who drove out the 
buyers and sellers from the temple, 
overturned the tables of the money- 
brokers, and the stands of the pigeon 
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They shall inherit the land 


dealers; who stood up before the lead- 
ers of the Jews and said, in ‘effect: 
“Woe to you, Scribes and Pharisees! 
You blind guides! You serpents! You 
breed of vipers, how are you to escape 
the damnation of Gehenna?”; who 
said: “I came to cast fire upon the 
earth”? Was this One saying: “Blessed 
are the shy, blessed are the timid?” 

Maybe we don’t know what meek 
means. Do you know what anger is? 
Nobody has to tell us: it’s dynamite, 
TNT right under the heart. 

“I know what anger is: I ordered the 
slaughter of every living being in Li- 
dice; one of them killed a nazi.” 

“Tt know anger: I sat my baby on a 
hot stove when he cried too much.” 

“We know anger: We clubbed the 
niggers purple in Detroit . . . killed 
some; one of the jigs was shootin’ off 
his mouth.” 

That’s it. That’s anger, blockbuster 
size. Comes in smaller sticks too, gre- 
nade size, detonated by the slightest 
nudge, when his noisy friends are 
coming over to dinner again or she 
buys another hat, when the fellow next 
door has the nerve to borrow the lawn 
mower again, or the bus is late, or the 
line is still busy. 

But about the word meek. Forget the 
word! Christ wasn’t thinking of the 
word; He was talking about meek men 
and meek women. Like the man who 


* Alma College, Alma, Santa Clara Co., Calif. November, 1945. 
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took Him at His word and whom the 
Church called Blessed 39 years after 
his death and Saint ever since. 

Name: Francis de Sales. Occupa- 
tion: Bishop of Geneva, missionary, 
preacher, writer, administrator, spirit- 
ual guide of hundreds, founder of a 
Religious Order, counselor of states- 
men, princes and popes. No hermit, 
notice. No peaceful life of prayer. 
Ceaseless activity; the daily grind of 
appointments and conferences; details 
of administration; sermons to preach; 
lectures to prepare; books and pamph- 
lets to’ write. 

Aud the people, the constant ringing 
of the doorbell. People like the lady up 
the street; like the druggist or the 
laundryman; like the streetcar con- 
ductor yesterday or the nurse at the 
doctor’s office; people like the landlord 
or your sister-in-law, haughty some- 
times, and moody and mean, some- 
times crude or thoughtless; like the 
lawyer who insulted him publicly and 
told lies around town about him; or 
the arrogant Calvinist who complain- 
ed about the Bishop’s using a carriage 
instead of walking as the Apostles did; 
like the furious pastor who gave the 
Bishop a piece of his mind about cer- 
tain regulations; and the angry sena- 
tors who wished the Bishop to use his 
influence for a political favorite and 
tried to legislate his church away from 
him. when he refused; or the baron 
who wrote a vicious satire about him, 
and every night for a week sent a gang 
over to break the windows of his 
house. 

“But Bishop, this is simply intoler- 


able; it’s an outrage. Can’t you show 
a little anger?” 

“And would you have me lose in 
ten minutes the small store of meek- 
ness I have fought to gain for 20 
years?” 

And from the pulpit he said: “My 
friends, people are making a mistake 
when they attach little value to a small 
act of surrender to the bad humor of 
another; to the gentle endurance of 
other people’s faults, of an insulting 
glance, of preference shown to an- 
other, of contempt or importunity; to 
a kind answer for an unjust or harsh 
reproach; to the patient acceptance of 
refusal; to the showing of kindness to 
others. All these things are small in the 
eyes of the world, which appreciates 
only dramatic virtue, but they are 
great in the eyes of God,” 

Well, there it is. That’s meekness; 
that’s what Christ was talking about. 
Sounds pretty tame in the books: the 
virtue whereby man moderates the 
passion of anger according to reason. 
But in the hearts of meek men and 
meek women it means a long, tough 
battle, my friend. It demands a fierce 
courage and a cast-iron determination, 
and it presumes a downright frank 
love of Christ in His brothers and sis- 
ters; even the annoying ones and the 
selfish ones and the snooty ones, And 
the next time you feel that meekness 
is a cowering or a crouching or a wilt- 
ing or a trembling, skip the scorching 
retort or laugh off the deliberate freeze- 
out or simply shrug your shoulders 
when nobody remembers to thank you. 

And why? There are a lot of an- 
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swers for that: there’s the growth of ‘check the second clause of the second 
the soul, for instance, and the shatpen- article of Christ’s Manifesto, broadcast 
ed spiritual insight of the meek; and from a mountain in Judea nearly 2,000 
there’s the startling power for leader- years ago, wherein He spoke of ever- 
ship that the meek possess in an arro- — lasting life as a land: For they shall 
gant world, But for the main reason: inherit the land. 


* 
This Struck Me 


Sometimes we are prone to consider God as a harsh Judge, weighing cack 
soul in a balance, taking the fortunate elect into heaven with Him, ruthlessly 
pitching into hell those who fail to tip the scales. We are apt to regard, more or 
less, as figures of speech such expressions as: “Since God made a heaven, He 
had to make a hell”; “Each soul is responsible for its own eternal destiny.” 
When one reads, then, the tale of old Grushenka, in Dostoievski's novel, 
Brothers Karamazov,* both the infinite reach of God’s mercy, and the literal 
truth of the doctrine that souls are damned not by God but by themselves, are 
brought home with a terrific impact: 


Once upon a time there was a peasant woman, and a very wicked woman 
she was. She died and did not leave a single good deed behind. The devils 
caught her and plunged her into a lake of fire. 

So her guardian angel stood and wondered what good deed of hers he 
could remember to tell God. 

“She once pulled up an onion in her garden,” said he, “and gave it to a 
beggar woman.” 

And God answered, “You take that onion then, hold it out to her in the 
lake, and let her take hold and be pulled out. If you pull her out of the lake, 
let her come to paradise; but if the onion breaks, then the woman must stay 
where she is.’ 

The angel flew to the woman and held out the onion to her, “Come,” said 
he, “catch hold of this and I'll try to pull you out.” 

And he began cautiously pulling her out. He had just raised her half-way 
out, when the other sinners in the lake, seeing how she was being drawn out, 
began to catch hold of her so as to be pulled out with her. But she was a very 
wicked woman and began kicking them, “I’m the one to be pulled out, not 
you. It’s my onion, not yours.” 

As soon as she said that, the onion broke. The woman fell back into the 
lake, and she is burning there to this day. So the angel wept and went away. 

*Quoted in That You May Live by L. F. Cervantes, S.J. 
(St. Paul, 1, Minn.: Guild Press. 1945. $2.) 
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Cooperatives and Poverty 


F ‘The poor can inherit, che wealth By MARTIN: E.. SCHIRBER;, O.S.B. 


Condensed from the American Catholic Sociological Review* 


Cooperatives are free associations 
of people designed to perform ;social 
and. economic functions at the lower 
economic levels. No matter what some 
opponents say, they represent the freest 
sort of enterprise. They were invented 
by the common man and are ideally 
adapted to carrying out group ob- 
jectives, from getting buried to irrigat- 
ing alfalfa. 

When unrestrained, socially approv- 
ed competition threshes the weak out 
of the economic struggle and stacks 
them. together as the poor, one of the 
most natural ways to temper the. fury 
is through a form of organization 
whichvis its direct antithesis, The early 
cooperators believed they were build- 
ing a new cooperative order to replace 
the:competitive system which had used 


S them so roughly. We may not share 


their enthusiasm for this “new moral 
world,” but we cannot.deny that co- 


| ops can and have established an. area 
_ in which the competitive struggle is 


less acute, Instead. of. setting -people 
against one another, membership in a 
cooperative brings them together on a 
basis of mutual aid, No member can 
gain at the expense of another. The 
gifted and able man voluntarily slows 
his economic progress, so that. all can 
go forward, together. If anyone has 
special talents, he can use them for the 
advantage of the entire group, Co-ops 


give men an ideal which is not money. 

The cooperative has no reason to. 
exploit its members, because, every- 
thing it. gains goes back to them. Coop- 
eratives might exploit their employees, 
but the fact is that those in the Roch- 
dale tradition haye taken the lead in 
giving labor a square deal. Many so- 
cial-minded persons have found in the 
cooperative a way in which to serve 
their neighbor. In such groups every- 
where are found. unselfish leaders or- 
ganizing study clubs, conducting sur- 
veys, attending meetings, serving on 
committees, gathering capital, running 
mimeograph machines. 

It may be an exaggeration to liken. 
this cooperative fellowship to the su- 
pernatural fellowship of the. mystical, 
Body, as some. have done; but there 
can, be no question that the cooperative 
far surpasses individualistic competi- 
tion as a way to. that harmonious pro- 
portion, in economic life described by 
Pius XI, where “man’s various ¢co- 
nomic activities combine and unite in- 
to one single organism and. become 
members of a common body, lending 
each other mutual help and service.” 

Cooperatives can also rebuild the 
lives and develop the personalities of 
the poor. It can. offer them not a spring- 
board but.a lifeline out of the valley 
of poverty. Poverty is a result of com- 
plex factors; but whatever the original 


* Loyola University, Chicago, 26, Ill, Merch, 1943.) 
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accident or trick of fate which threw 
the poor into their predicament, the 
process is cumulative. The poor live 
among themselves, physically, socially, 
and morally isolated from the strong. 
They show identical moral, social, and 
industrial traits which are to a great 
extent the result of poverty as well as 
the cause of it. Poverty makes the type 
that we call the poor. The type does 
not make poverty. Living conditions, 
poor food, lack of healthful recreation, 
inadequate education, and other en- 
vironmental factors tend to perpetuate 
the condition and psychology of pov- 
erty. 

The cooperative offers us a way to 
break into this iron circle of cause and 
effect. On the first page of his History 
of the Rochdale Pioneers, George J. 
Holyoake says: “The working class are 
not considered very rich in the quality 
of self-trust, or mutual trust. The art 
of creating a large concern, and gov- 
erning all its complications, is not usu- 
ally supposed to belong to them.” But 
the startling achievement of the poor 
working classes of Rochdale was to 
prove that the poor can shoulder re- 
sponsibility and manage very complex 
enterprises. The cooperatives sponsor- 
ed among low-income farmers by the 
Farm Security Administration have 
demonstrated their character-building 
value again and again; and the same is 
true of the movement in Nova Scotia, 
Jamaica, Ireland, China, and else- 
where. 

Active participation in a co-op does 
more to develop a man’s personality 
than his pocketbook. People who have 
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been used to taking a back seat and 
having the law laid down to them now 
speak up for themselves. The very fact 
that it is their organization and that 
their vote weighs as much as that of 
the next man gives them confidence. 
They learn to express themselves be- 
fore a group and take pride in being 
listened to; to discuss all sides of a 
question and arrive at a reasonable de- 
cision. It is no accident that adult- 
education movements so often go hand 
in hand with co-op movements. The 
latter give the people a means by which 
to put their learning to immediate use. 

The people learn parliamentary pro- 
cedure, and acquire experience in so- 
cial relations on a formal plane. They 
learn business practices. They learn to 
detect the catch in easy-payment plans 
and credit in general. Through credit 
unions, they escape the small-loan 
shark. They have an incentive to use 
spare time in studying economics, pub- 
lic speaking, bookkeeping, and other 
subjects. 

Then, if their enterprise succeeds, 
they will not rest until they have 
moved to more complex undertakings. 
As their efforts result in solidly estab- 
lished businesses, they acquire pride of 
ownership and achievement which is 
positively deadly to the psychology of 
poverty. Anyone who has had experi- 
ences with cooperatives and credit 
unions among low-income classes can 
cite hundreds of instances of individu- 
al and community rehabilitation. 

Cooperatives can do something for 
pocketbooks. The most direct gain is, 
of course, through the patronage divi- 
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dend. It is said that the Rochdale So- 
ciety has saved its members a total of 
$25 million in its first 100 years. More 
impressive than the small but steady 
stream’ of refunds are the great mer- 
chandising and industrial. establish- 
ments which have been built up 
through the years in Great Britain and 
elsewhere from the difference between 
the cost of goods and market price. 
When 1,100 retail societies (several 
with a membership of over 100,000), 
representing 9 million members, total 
share capital of about $1 billion, and 
an annual trade of $1.6 billion, heaped 
up by a cooperative wholesale. which 
owns factories, ships, plantations, and 
warehouses —— when an organization 
such as this starts throwing its weight 
around in favor of the common man, 
something is bound to give. Such re- 
sources are used not for individual ag- 
grandizement, but to secure better 
quality and lower prices for low-in- 
come people, and to protect. them 
against monopolies and cartels. 

The most obvious way in Which the 
co-op can benefit the common man is 
through reducing the costs of distribu- 
tion, which represent an absurdly large 
proportion of the price to the con- 
sumer.. Because it is owned by and 
operated for the members, and because 
any effort of the members to collabo- 
rate with the management in reducing 
costs will be repaid by an increase in 
their patronage refunds, the co-op can 
introduce short cuts in merchandising 
not possible for profit retailers, For in- 
stance, cooperatives in collaboration 
with their regional wholesalers can_re- 
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duce the number of, brands carried, 
institute grade labeling, reduce adver- 
tising expenditures, and use part of the. 
difference for consumer education, in- 
struct members to purchase in larger 
amounts and at off-peak times, when 
possible. By concentrating a large vol- 
ume of patronage on each retail unit, 
members of cooperatives can escape 
high costs resulting from the super- 
fluity of retail units and small volume 
per unit. If there are signs of monopoly 
or excessive prices in certain lines, the 
co-ops through their wholesales can 
move into production, too. 

A profit dealer can call forth no such 
cooperation from his patrons; but a co- 
operative is the business of the people. 
It belongs to them, and whatever they 
save by collaborating with manage- 
ment will be reflected in their patron- 
age refund. 

The values of cooperation cannot be 
realized unless the members are filled 
with the eooperative ideal and partici- 
pate actively in the affairs of the co- 
operative; and such member participa- 
tion is not always forthcoming. 

In England, cooperatives have be- 
come so large that active participation 
is possible for only a small fraction of 
the membership. The Rochdale Society. 
today has 32,000 members; and there 
are 96. societies in Great Britain with 
a membership of 20,000 or more, and 
180 with a membership of 10,000 or 
more. Those societies are still operated 
for the people and remotely controlled 
by them; but there is little that organi- 
zations of such size can do that.a retail 
chain cannot. do. When a society be- 
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comes so large, it is hard to see how 
the common man can develop his per- 
sonality by participating in its affairs, 
or can gain the self-confidence which 
comes from being worth his weight in 
votes. 

In this country, merchandising by 
the chains in food lines has become so 
efficient that it is hazardous to break 
into the field in which co-ops have tra- 
ditionally taken root. The net profit 
of the leading five grocery chains in 
prewar years was about 2% on a turn- 
over of some $900 million. Such a nar- 
row profit margin on top of very effi- 
cient, integrated operations does not 
offer much inducement. 

In addition, farm co-ops have not 
always shown a sympathetic attitude 
toward labor, and have been loath to 
pay salaries an able man could accept 
unless accompanied by a good dose of 
idealism. As one writer put it, “The 
more I talked to cooperative editors, 
managers, and directors, the more I 
came to suspect that a great deal of co- 
operative light and leadership is being 
hidden under a bushel of shamefully 
stingy pay checks.” The failure of co- 
operatives to develop in the East and 
in regions dominated by the great met- 
ropolitan areas is often attributed to 
farm co-op leaders’ suspicion of organ- 


ized labor. For that reason the farm 


co-ops have been slow to support con- 
sumer cooperation or to grasp the 
consumer viewpoint. Nor, with signifi- 
cant exceptions, have cooperatives de- 
veloped among the very poor. 

On the other hand, whether large 
or small, whether all members can take 
an active part or not, cooperatives are 
still institutions of the people. They 
seek to serve and protect the rights of 
low-income classes; they offer oppor- 
tunities for development of personal- 
ity. They may have a hard time in this 
country to get a foothold in the grocery 
trade, but they have a good start in 
petroleum and similar lines, where 
margins were wide and there was 
much room for increasing efficiency. 
Moreover, the entire monetary gain 
does not lie in the retailing end. When 
cooperatives attain such volume that 
it is feasible to move into production, 
many opportunities will be found to 
squeeze out excess profits and to disci- 
pline monopolies (e.g., oil and fertil- 
izer). 

Finally, idealistic as the term “broth- 
erhood economics” may seem to those 
who have seen the reality, it cannot be 
denied that the cooperative still offers 
a most convenient way in which a man 
can use his talents, not in getting ahead 
of others, but in getting ahead with 
others. 


Opium 
If religion, as Lenin said, is the opium of the people, he himself has done 


his best to make drug fiends of us all. 


From God and the Atom by Ronald Knox (Sheed & Ward, 1945). 
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Faithful ls Ireland 


The world needs her again 


St. Patrick must have bequeathed to 
the Irish a little of the Beatific Vision, 
for they see beyond the earth to heaven, 
and that is why there is gaiety in their 
hearts. They can laugh because they 
know how to love. 

The Irish can also be sad, Tell an 
Irishman there is sorrow in your fam- 
ily and he will stay to comfort you; or 
sing Kathleen Mavourneen, and he 
will shed a tear with you in your lone- 
liness. Yet, troubles never depress the 
Irish. They lift themselves above them, 
and laugh. 

Ireland is the only country that has 
a musical instrument as a national em- 
blem. The choice was. well made, for 
the whole nation is like. a gigantic 
harp. Life without music would be im- 
possible for such a people, 

They are serious in two things: their 
patriotism and. their religious faith. 
Once an Irishman is conyinced that he 
has political right on his side, he will 
fight for it body and soul. In the past 
300 years there were seven. uprisings 
in Ireland against oppression. Not one 
of them had the slightest chance to suc- 
ceed. But that did not matter, Pearse 
and Plunkett, Clarke and De Valera 


never hoped for victory in arms but- 


only a victory of minds. They were 
determined to awaken the sleeping na- 
tion to consciousness of its destiny 
among the free nations of the world. 


By % RICHARD’ J. CUSHING 
Condensed from: the Pilos* 


Pearse proclaimed a republic, fought 
for it for five days, was arrested, shot, 
and buried in quicklime. He died be- 
lieving his life was a necessary holo- 
caust to preserve the national spirit of 
his country. Military experts would 
judge him a fool, but his own words 
to his mother on the eve of his execu- 
tion will remain forever the strongest 
justification for his deeds, 

“T just received Holy Communion,” 
he wrote, “This is the death that: I 
should ask for if God gave me a choice 
—to die a soldier’s death for Ireland 
and for freedom.” 

But Irish patriotism would never 
explain the Irish. Ireland is Ireland be- 
cause of its faith. And the faith of Ire- 
land is a way of life, not an outward 
garment worn only on Sundays. You 
will meet a man on a road in Ireland 
who will tell you, “It’s a soft day, 
thanks be to God,” when it may be 
raining torrents and spoiling the hay 
and harvest that he is trying to’ save. 
But that doesn’t matter. The rain is 
God’s gift. 

An Irish mother may lose her only 
child, but she will tell you that God 
knew best and blessed be His holy will. 
In those districts where Gaelic is spok- 
en, you will be saluted with the prayer, 
“God bless you,” and the answer is 
equally beautiful, “God and Mary bless 
you.” The very air of Ireland is charged 


*Boston, Mass. March 17, 1945. 
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with faith, and it springs to Irish lips 
in prayer at the slightest provocation. 

I think God must sometimes smile 
and give the Irish what they ask for, 
if for no other reason than to save His 
own good Name. In the days of the 
international Eucharistic Congress in 
1932, someone asked an Irishwoman 
if she thought the threatening clouds 
were a sign of rain. “Well,” she ‘said, 
“we have been praying for fine weath- 
er for six months, and if it rains now, 
God has only Himself to blame.” It 
did not rain. 

In a group of Irishmen you can 
count as many opinions as heads. They 
can differ sharply in their politics or 
in the relative merits of the coun- 
ties from which their ancestors have 
sprung, but when it comes to their 
faith, they will rise as one man to de- 
fend every last syllable of it. The bit- 
terness of their latest civil war had not 
healed, yet at the Eucharistic Congress 
you could see the leaders of all politi- 
cal parties walking side by side, carry- 
ing the canopy over the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. 

Ireland has never produced a heresy, 
never a formal disunion from the faith 
that St. Patrick brought to the country. 
And today, after 1500 years, the divine 
gift that St. Patrick threw like a white 
mantle over the whole land covers it 
as pure and untarnished as when he 
walked the earth. Those who tried to 
destroy it only beautified it with the 
glorious red of the martyr’s blood. 

That is the secret of Ireland’s undy- 
ing vitality: a vivid, fervent love of 
God, ennobling her poverty, strength- 
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ening her in danger, comforting her in 
sorrow, prompting her’ in laughter, 
uniting her to the tabernacle of her 
God; that is the heartbeat of the coun- 
try. That is Ireland, land, of religious 
faith, land that lives and breathes the 
presence of God. 

What accounts for this? The coun- 
try itself is pulsating with a Christian 
life. The government and its laws are 
so truly Christian that I doubt if there 
is another constitution in the world 
that can equal the constitution of Eire. 
Any Declaration of Independence that 
begins with the words, “In the name 
of the most Blessed Trinity,” could be 
inspired only by a deeply religious 
spirit. 

A country that is near God must be 
tried in the crucible of suffering; the 
faith of the Irish has been so tested. 
The people treasure their Mass rocks* 
and the memory of their hunted 
priests. Their ancestors strode to death, 
bidding the executioner strike where 
he would, and writing with the red 
ink of their blood the record of their 
loyalty to God and country. 

To keep the faith we must propa- 
gate it; the sons and daughters of Ire- 
land have brought it to the ends of 
the earth. Wherever they have gone 
the earth is more beautiful for their 
presence, for they have brought with 
them the sunshine of God’s love and 
the dew of His grace. They came to 
America and poured into our cities a 
rich transfusion of that faith for which 
their fathers died. They have built 
churches across the country. St. Pat-ick 

*See Carnoric Dicest, Dec., 1945, p. 88. 
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alone has more Shar 550 ‘chuudvches 
named in his honor in the U. S. 

'.Add.to all those factors the devotion 
of the Irish to the Mother of God and 
we can sense the profundity of their 
unconquerable faith. They still say the 
family. Rosary at eventide in Mary’s 
honor. Speak of that prayer to an Irish 
exile, and you stir up a host of memo- 
ries: a family .around: the fireside 
bowed in prayer, the barefoot young- 
sters kneeling on chairs; the father, 
tired after his day in the fields, thumb- 
ing his beads and missing the count 
of his decade; and the mother, who 
could pass for a queen, directing the 
wandering mind of her husband, who 
is just as likely to say 15-Hail Marys 
for his decade as he is to say ten. 

In the years that followed the Irish 
famine of 1847, America. opened. her 
doors to the Irish immigrant, gave him 
food, shelter and work, thus: saving 
him from almost. inevitable- death. 
Ever since, in a thousand ways, Amer- 
ica has befriended the Irish. There 
was never an Irish movement that had 
not its patrons on this side of the At- 
lantic; never a worthy cause, clerical 
or lay, that did not receive a sympa- 
thetic hearing on American shores. 

There has been an easy amalgama- 
tion of the Irish with our.American 
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life, "They havi adiled ‘Witch to ‘the 
composite American. They have soft- 
ened the American wit. They have 
added to American tenderness, They 
have increased our spirit of good fel- 
lowship,and our political imagination; 
they have made. us more optimistic, 
and helped beautify our philosophy of 
life. They believe in the institutions of 
modern society. They believe in up- 
holding our national and state govern- 
ments. They have cooperated with the 


happiness that is possible under our 


government, They are. grateful for all 
this, they value it, and they have fought 
and died to defend and preserve it. : 

Europe now needs help to rebuild 
her shattered civilization and to piece 
together the ruins of her broken faith, 
Centuries ago Ireland remained out- 
side the path of the conqueror of Eu- 
rope. Pagan armies devastated Europe, 
and’ the Continent looked to Ireland | 
for spiritual and intellectual ‘succor. 
The Irish saints brought learning and 
Christianity to Britain, France, Ger- 
many, Spain, Portugal, Italy, Switzer- 
land, Ireland may, have the same role 
to play again. In the plan of God, she 
may be for the future what she was in 
the- past, light and guide ofa pros- 
wean ees: 


"If you think any article in this issue of the CArHonic Diczsr will interest 
a friend, send us a post card to that effect, and we shall be pleased to send a 
marked copy to the address you give. State your friend’s address and your own 


and mention the title of the arti 


and the month it appeared. 











The Great Landlord Racket 


By WALTER DAVENPORT 
Condensed from Collier’s* 


Many homeseekers are willing ac- 
cessories to the racketeering landlord, 
paying him anywhere from $100 to 
$1,000 for the right to move into his 
house. Desperate, they will agree to 
buy his furniture, stuff which wouldn’t 
look conspicuous in the city dump, for 
three, four and five times what he paid 
for it. They will redecorate his shabby 
rooms at their own expense, with their 
own hands; do his janitor chores; lie 
for him in court. 

The majority of his victims are low- 
er and middle-bracket wage earners, 
industrial workers, lately demobilized 
servicemen, families of men still in uni- 
form. But the rent racketeer is no re- 
specter of rank, station or wealth, al- 
though he operates on the theory that 
the smaller they are the harder they 
fall. 

Rent rackets are seldom practiced in 
places controlled by substantial cor- 
porations or individuals with a some- 
what longer view than the snatch-and- 
parry gents who own modest walk- 
ups, two to 20-family buildings. Agents 
for the high-toned apartments are like- 
ly to conduct their business affairs on 
the theory that they choose to be in 
business after the smoke and dust of 
postwar chaos settles. 

But the owners of Belgravian apart- 
ments and the clippers who run the 
lowly human filing cases are alike 


How they steal 


caught in the big housing-speculation 
boom. Everywhere speculators are buy- 
ing apartment houses. They buy them 
on a shoestring for a quick turnover, 
And of course the speculator who buys 
today and hopes to sell tomorrow isn’t 
going to do any renovating, nor fur- 
nish services. 

He makes sure the outside doesn’t 
look so forbidding that the new pur- 
chaser loses enthusiasm the moment he 
sees the building. The speculator aims, 
too, to keep the entrance hall fairly 
clean, though the apartments them- 
selves may look like something Boris 
Karloff is ready to crawl out of. The 
place may be as cold as the keel of an 
LST. That’s all right with the present 
and impending owner. As long as the 
place is filled to the eaves with discour- 
aged tenants and is likely to remain so, 
it’s a good buy. One day the boom is 
going to burst, and the fellow who 
owns the place then is going to blow 
up with it, and most of the noise you'll 
hear will be the hearty cheers of ten- 
ants. 

Of course, you know why racketeer- 
ing goes on. There has been almost no 
housing construction since Pearl Har- 
bor, while our population has increased 
to about 140 million. 

More to the point is the fact that 
about 344 million new families have 
come into existence, about 3 million of 


*250 Park Ave., New York City, 17. Jan. 26, 1946, 
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which are servicemen’s families. At 
least 1% million discharged’ service- 
men and their families have not been 
able to find homes. Even the National 
Housing Agency predicts that this year 
more than a million GIs and their fam- 
ilies will be homeless. 

The stuffed-apartment pitch is one 
method of rent racketeering. The 
apartment is advertised for rent unfur- 
nished. But when the early bird arrives 
she beholds a bed, a few chairs, and 
perhaps a table or two. The landlord 
explains that actually the furniture 
doesn’t belong there. The war widow 
who just moved out simply couldn’t 
stand the sight of the stuff—reminded 
her too much of her serviceman hus- 
band who had died a hero’s death. So 
she had left the furniture with instruc- 
tions for him to sell it to the next ten- 
ant. 

He doesn’t ask the apartment hunter 
to buy the stuff outright, but only to 
pay for it in installments, $15 a month. 
Thus the rent would be $95 instead of 
OPA ceiling for the unfurnished flat, 
$80. If the applicant won’t take the 
furniture she doesn’t get the apart- 
ment. Naturally, the landlord does not 
tell the applicant that three or four of 
these $15 installments will pay the sec- 
ondhand-furniture merchant. 

Down in Durham, N. C., the owners 
of a 30-unit apartment are ruing the 
day that they decided the stuffed-apart- 
ment racket was worth playing. They 
had ‘ advertised ‘unfurnished apart- 
ments which were furnished. Almost 
all their tenants were servicemen. Pres- 
ently one of the tenants went to the 


OPA. Tt cost the owners $4,270.50 in 
fines and refunds to the tenants. 

The “club” is usually operated by 4 
lady. She wishes it distinctly under- 
stood that her establishment is not a 
rooming house but a club for gentle- 
men. It’s a stag racket. The fellow 
doesn’t rent a room; he is made a mem- 
ber of the club. For weekly dues, any- 
where from $10 to $25, he is given a 
room. 

Before long he finds that one club 
rule is that he shall purchase so many 
greeting cards every month, A dollar 
a card. Also he is asked to buy chances 
on government bonds, which always 
seem to be won by a former member. 
And the total of chances sold is invari- 
ably twice the cost of the bond. Also’ 
there ‘are frequent assessments for re- 
decoration, and donations to the man- 
ager’s pet charity. This racket seldom 
fails to fall into OPA’s lap or even the 
court’s. But it keeps on flourishing. 

The phony deposit is not ‘what it 
used to be, but still thrives on the des- 
peration of homeseekers. You pay a 
month’s rent in advance. Then the 
landlord asks you for $500 to cover 
damage or breakage. You protest. But 
a rocky ‘expression tells you that you 
had better put up the $500 if you want 
the apartment. In cash, too. 

A variant is the landlord in Jackson, 
Miss., who loves children so much that 
he will let them live in his apartment 
house provided their parents post a 
cash bond of $240 to cover damage. At 
the end of the year, our scout reports, 
the damage always amounts to exactly 
$240. If the applicant has no children, 
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he puts up the $240 anyway, “because, 
who knows, he may become a father 
before the year’s end.” 

This is merely another phase of 
the building-superintendent or benus 
squeeze. The owner of a high-rent 
apartment might be much too digni- 
fied, if by chance he ever did appear 
on the scene, to accept a bribe. But his 
superintendent suffers from no such 
affliction. You pay the super or you 
don’t get in. Sometimes he splits with 
the owner. Sometimes the bribes are 
agreed upon as part of his wage. 

The tie-in is a hungry cousin of the 
stuffed-apartment pitch. The apart- 
ments are advertised as unfurnished. 
However, the rooms are clearly fur- 
nished, perhaps even tastefully. You 
mention this to the landlord, and he, 
with what is designed to be a friendly 
laugh, tells you that he is indeed rent- 
ing you an unfurnished apartment. 
The furniture belongs to Mr. Amos 
Pinklick, who will, he feels sure, be 
here in a moment. 

And sure enough, Mr. Pinklick ap- 
pears with the news that the rental of 
his furniture will cost you so much, 
There are no OPA ceilings on furni- 
ture rental. Therefore Mr, Pinklick 
may charge all he thinks he can get. 


You sign up for the apartment and- 


again for the furniture. But unless you 
lack thecourage of a tuberculous moth, 
you'll take both. leases to the nearest 
office of the OPA, and both the land- 
lord and Mr, Pinklick are in for a lot 
of costly trouble. 

The double snatch is worked best by 
a landlady, who tells you that a garden 
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goes with the apartment, for a price, 
of course. She addresses herself to your 
wife, who may not be overenthusiastic 
but still thinks it would be rather nice 
to raise a few flowers and even toma- 
toes. Anyway, she'd better like the idea, 
because you take the garden, too, or no 
apartment. The garden may be a mile 
away, a vacant lot smothered in rub- 
bish. But that’s that. A variant of this 
is extra rental for use of the yard back 
of the apartment house. 

There’s also the landlord who adver- 
tises a two-room apartment; but you 
discover there are four: living room, 
kitchen, two bedrooms. And a bath- 
room. of course, It’s all one apartment; 
but for the ceiling rental, all you get 
are the living room and kitchen. If you 
think bedrooms necessary, you can 
have them at so much per room. per 
week. Otherwise he’ll rent them to an- 
other family. 

From the same city we learn of a di- 
lapidated double house which was on 
the OPA’s books as “two apartments 
and 17 sleeping rooms.” But one day 
the sanitation inspectors looked in. The 
ancient hutch was not only a disease 
incubator but had been converted into 
24 apartments, bringing its owner 
more than $800 a month. Near by, an 
ex-serviceman, his wife and two chil- 
dren were living in a cellar which never 
had less than a half inch of water on 
the floor—$75 a month, too. : 

From a dozen states we hear of an- 
other racket, the reward pitch. A dis- 
charged GI, who wants a place to live 
with his wife and children, vainly 
troupes. the agencies, Suddenly, an 
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agent’s tout calls on him, offers an 
apartment—for a reward. The reward 
will be whatever the tout can gouge 
out of the disillusioned GI. We have at 
least one instance of $200. The tout 
splits the reward with his pal in the 
agent’s office. 

Our Kansas City: scout reports a 
racket so simple that it seems almost 
legal. The landlord says that yes, he'll 
have an apartment to rent next month 
and it’s yours by simply paying im- 
mediately one or maybe two months’ 
rent in advance. Of course, he is there- 
by collecting double rent on that apart- 
ment for at least one month and, if he 
can’t get rid of the present occupant of 
the rooms, for two months. How to get 
rid of the current tenant is up to him. 
There are a variety of procedures. 

One dear old lady in St. Paul made 
herself as comfortable as possible in the 
basement at nights and beat on the 
pipes with a hammer. When loss of 
sleep threatened to undo her, she turn- 
ed the job over to her son. He, in turn, 
gave it over to his two darling little 
children, who had a perfectly lovely 
time beating on the pipes after school. 
Some of the tenants quit just before 
going mad, and new tenants who paid 
a nice bonus for the privilege of mov- 
ing in took their places. But a hardier 
victim took the old lady to the OPA 
and thence into court and it cost her 
$500. 

Under OPA regulations a landlord 
must give a tenant six months’ notice 
of eviction and even then must satisfy 
the rent-control officers that. he has a 
‘sound reason for dispossessing him. 
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But the landlord usually thinks. six 
months much too.Jong, particularly 
when he has a bonus from a new ten- 
ant in mind, 

We dismiss with a figurative word 
such cunning landlord dodges as sell- 
ing baths for $1 or $2. When you got to 
the point where you simply had to take 
a bath you notified the landlord or 
building superintendent. He collected 
the fee and turned on the hot water for 
five minutes. Lightly dismissed, too, is 
the case of the landlord who charged 
tenants $1 a month for the use of mail- 
boxes. In Pittburgh a landlord charged 
tenants $5 a month for use of the kitch- 
en for which tenants were already pay- 
ing rent. 

In Los Angeles and elsewhere we 
find the sublease racket. The home 
hunter is told that there are no apart- 
ments to rent in that building but, says 
the superintendent, Mr. So and: So in 
7A is thinking of going away and 
might consider subletting his apart- 
ment. 

That evening Mr. So and Sotells you 
that yes he’s going away, that he'll be 
away for six or eight months, and that 
he’ll be glad to sublet his apartment, 
for, say, $200 a month. Alas, Mr. So 
and So is merely the landlord’s stooge. 
He never lived in the place. The OPA 
ceiling for that apartment is $125 .a 
month. But you mail a check every 
month and he splits the $75 overcharge 
with the landlord. Eight or 10 suckers 
are sending him similar checks. 

During the first nine months of 1945 
the OPA settled more than 66;000 rent- 
ceiling-violation cases. The settlements 
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reclaimed more than $314 million from 
racketeering landlords, nearly $3 mil- 
lion of which was refunded to bilked 
tenants. The rest went into the U.S. 
Treasury as fines: And if the landlord 
is a repeater, or has been particularly 
outrageous, he may be fined up to 
three times the amount of the over- 
charge in addition to making restitu- 
tion to the tenant. In the same period 
OPA has handled 300,000 compliance 
actions, which resulted in restoration 
of services discontinued by the land- 
lord. 

The customary procedure in all cases 
follows this line: The tenant makes his 
protest to the landlord. If the landlord 
ignores him, the tenant appeals to the 
area rent office of OPA. If the landlord 
wants a fight he is taken to the enforce- 
ment section of the district office, and 
that usually means legal action: treble 
damage: suits, injunctions, contempt 
proceedings or criminal referral to the 
U.S, Attorney. 

No tenant can be evicted for refus- 
ing to pay more than ceiling rént. 
Many tenants believe that they are 
obliged to move simply because they 
have received a letter from the land- 
lord that he has notified OPA that he 
is about to evict them. OPA does not 
have the authority to order evictions; it 
is merely empowered to restrain them 
under specified conditions. Evictions 
may be ordered only by the:court. 


It is this unwarranted fear of evic- 


tion that prompts tenants: to conceat il- 


legal: payments ‘to. the ‘landlord. Of 


course, the landlord may evict you ‘if 
you don’t pay your rent, or if you be- 
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come a scrofulous nuisance to the other. 
tenants. Even so, he has to have the 
court’s permission to throw you out. 
But he can’t establish his contention 
that. you haven’t paid your rent 
promptly if he is not available to re- 
ceive payment or refuses payment. 

For example,’ a/man in ‘Cleveland, 
Ohio, for 10 years had not failed to pay 
his rent sometime during the first week 
of the month, as specified in his lease. 
Recently, pursuing his monthly cus- 
tom, he went to his landlord’s suite 
with money in hand. The latter re- 
fused to accept it, waving the tenant 
away with: “I’m sick. Come in next 
week.” On the first day of the follow- 
ing week the tenant tried again. Again 
he was waved away, the landlord say- 
ing this time that his attorney had ad- 
vised him not to accept the money. 

A couple of days later the tenant was 
notified by a real-estate brokerage office 
to vacate the premises forthwith “for 
nonpayment of rent.” The tenant is 
still there. The OPA had a few firm 
words with that landlord. 

The OPA advises you to keep as 
calm as other conditions permit if you 
are notified by your landlord that he 
has: sold the house and that, conse- 
quently, you'll have to get out. No mat- 


~ ter who your landiord is, the law and 


regulations remain where and what 
they are. If the new purchaser asks you 
to leave, saying that he wants to occupy 
the place himself, you‘ have six months 
to find new shelter. If; however, after 
this half year of grace the owner does 
not move in but leases the place to a 
new tenant, he’may be dragged before 
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the OPA to do a lot of Graded ¢ ex- 
plaining and probably will be taken to 
court for fraud. 

Our reports reek with tales of phony 
sales rigged up to scare uninformed 
tenants out of their nests. And there 
are instances where a dwelling has pur- 
portedly been sold to a war veteran, in 
whiich case the six-month grace regula- 
tion is not in force. The tenant moves, 
only to find that the sale was not com- 
pleted or, indeed, never in negotiation. 

It is with an almost bowed head that 
we report that in various parts of our 
country apartment-house owners have 
found the returning servicemen a sale 
pushover. While out yonder destroy- 
ing ‘his country’s enemies, the GI had 
accumulated a neat sum of money. He 
has a couple of thousand dollars or 
more and is looking for a nice invest- 
meént. Take this Los Angeles case for 
example: 

The current owner shows Joe his 
books. Nice. They’re not the books he 
shows the OPA on demand but sweet- 
ly rigged records showing the house’s 
income: legal rents, plus overcharges, 
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bonded: penalties, breakage bonds, 
and other illegal income. The GI has 
been overseas and is not at all familiar 
with OPA regulations. He can even be 
a trifle on the dumb side anyway, a 
scintillating sucker. Or he may be just 
another landlord at heart, because 
there are war veterans who are not . 
saintly, speeches of officeseekers to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

Anyway, he buys the property, mort- 
gaging himself up to his eyes. He dis- 
covers he must register with OPA as | 
the new owner. And he discovers, too, 
that the income he expected or .was 
told to expect is largely phony. His ten- 
ants have got together to vow that 
they’d pay no such illegal overcharges 
to the new owner. The value of the . 
property declines overnight to. some- 
thing like its real worth; and it is en- , 
tirely possible, as in this Los Angeles 
casé, that the poor Joe is financially un- 
done. 

The situation is by no means pretty. 
But it could be worse. Just suppose that. 
the landlords had their hearts’ desire 
and rent controls were abolished. 


Question and Answer 
Aré:geople:cenlly pink marci ages twos Soe 


a divorce”? 


No, this is merely a trial marriage. As the late 
said, this is simply arranging a. “getaway.” If we -build ‘a. 
plan to burn it down. if. it does not suit us. Real 


Alfred: Adler, 
we'de-set 
means an unalterable 


marriage 
decision to make a home, to have children, to educate them, to ‘Play our joint 
part as responsible members of the human family. 


~ Albert E. Wiggam, D.Sc., in the Minneapolis Morning- Tribune (11 Jan. 46). 
(Copyright, 1946, by John F. Dille Co.) 








The Council of Trent 


By JOHN B. O’REILLY 


Counterattack 


Condensed from the Canadian Messenger of the Sacred Heart* 


In order to understand the signifi- 
cance of the Council of Trent, it is im- 
portant to remember its history. The 
18th Ecumenical Council of the 
Church, or the 5th Council of the Lat- 
eran, 1512 to 1517, ended the year in 
which Luther published his theses at 
Wittenberg. Externally Europe was 
still Catholic, A quarter of a century 
later all that was changed, and the fu- 
ture of the Church was extremely un- 
certain. England had been forced into 
schism by the avaricious hand of Hen- 
ry VIII. Norway, Sweden, and large 
sections of Germany and the Nether- 
lands had joined Luther. Calvinism 
was supreme in Switzerland and gain- 
ing ascendancy in France. Greater still 
was the Turkish menace. While futile 
and costly wars were carried on be- 
tween England and France, and France 
and Germany, those countries stood in 
imminent peril from the blight of Is- 
lam. One point of the Moslem crescent 
rested at Gibraltar and the other on the 
Golden Horn; Asia Minor, Northern 
Africa, and half of Europe were spoils 
of still-advancing Turks. Though ev- 
ery Pope from Leo X to Paul Ill 
recognized the danger, each hesitated 
to call a general Council. Each recalled 
bitter scenes of schism and national an- 
tagonism which wrecked the Councils 
of Constance, Basle, and Pisa. Should a 
Council be called, there was danger 


that it might claim to be superior to the 
Pope, as the Council of Constance had 
done. Only after years of delay did 
Pope Paul III convene a Council. And 
then he had to summon the bishops 
three times before they were able to 
meet. Emperor Charles V, who had 
been most insistent on its convocation, 
suggested Trent as the place of meet- 
ing. Paul III preferred an Italian city, 
but since Trent was accessible by 
courier, he agreed. Charles V wished 
the Council to concentrate on reform. 
Pope Paul III opposed such a course, 
An early session determined that doc- 
trine and reform should be treated by 
separate commissions and come before 
the Council alternately. 

The Council of Trent was the long- 
est in the history of the Church. Eight- 
een years elapsed between the first pub- 
lic session, Dec. 13, 1545, and the last, 
Dec. 4, 1563. There were tremendous 
obstacles and constant threat of schism. 
Though «spread over 18 years, the de- 
liberations consumed only four years 
and eight months. Years were spent 
conciliating the Emperor and overcom- 
ing the stubborn resistance of the King 
of France. 

The Council’s history divides into 
three periods. On March 11, 1547, at 
the close of the 8th public session, the 
papal legates and a majority of the 
Fathers decided to transfer the Council 
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to Bologna. Civil war in Germany had 
turned in favor of the Emperor, and it 
was feared that he would now force his 
will on the Council. An epidemic in 
Trent which carried off the General of 
the Franciscans afforded a plausible ex- 
cuse. But the decision was disastrous. 
Spanish and German prelates who sup- 
ported the Emperor remained behind; 
the Fathers at Bologna could come to 
no decision except that the Council 
should be prorogued. 

Faced with deadlock and opposition 
of the Emperor, Pope Paul III acceded 
to the Fathers, and not until nearly 
four years later did the Council reas- 
semble. It met again at Trent under 
Pope Julius HI for its second period, 
May 1, 1551, to April 23, 1552. Wars 
and social urtrest, French and Luth- 
eran opposition, and violent opposition 
to reform again delayed the work for 
almost ten years, For the third and 
final period, the Fathers also met at 
Trent, Jan. 18, 1562. 

The opening mood was then hostile 
to the Holy See, but the wisdom of 
Cardinal Seripando, the diplomacy of 
Cardinal Morone, and sanity of the Po- 
lish Cardinal Stanislaus Hosius saved 
a critical situation. Ferdinand I, the 
Emperor, was placated, and French 
bishops and. the Cardinal of Lorraine 
came at last. On the closing day, in 
contrast with the opening, there were 
present six. cardinals, three patriarchs, 
25 archbishops, 167 bishops, and 19 
procurators. 

The Council dealt effectively with 
fundamental errors. It asserted first the 
supremacy of the. Church in spiritual 


matters. The kiss of Caesar is always 
fatal, as the Fathers were painfully 
aware when they looked at the destruc- 
tion of the Church in England, Ger- 
many; Norway, and Sweden. A Ro- 
man Emperor would denounce as 
revolutionary the teaching of Christ: 


“Render to Caesar the things that are 


Caesar’s, and to God the things that _ 
are God’s.” That principle had always 

been a battleground. Persecutions of 
the early Church and the conflicts. be- 
tween papacy and empire in the Mid- 
dle Ages arose from the desire of some 
Caesar to control both Church and 
state. When Henry VIII demanded 
that the bishops and nobles should 
swear that he was the visible spiritual 
head of the Church in the realm, all 


signed except St. John Fisher, Bishop 


of Rochester, and St. Thomas More. 
The apostasy of western Europe was 
much more a breakdown at the top 
than at the"bottom. 

Of this turning point of history, R. 
W. Chambers has written in Thomas 
More: “Such an argument would mark 
the end of religious freedom, of aca- 
demic freedom, of all freedom. More 
was staggered that it should be put for- 
ward by the Primate of England, the 
successor of Warham and Becket, of 
Anselm and Dunstan, of Lawrence and 
Augustine. Not all these men had al- 
ways been heroic, but every one had 
braced himself.to stand for the truth, 
as he saw it, against any earthly poten- 
tate. More had no difficulty in reducing 
Cranmer’s argument to an absurdity. 
For, said More, if we accept that view, 
we haye a,.ready way to avoid all per- 
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plexities: ‘In whatsoever matter the 
doctors stand in doubt, the king’s com- 
mandment, given upon whither side 
he list, solveth all doubt.’ And indeed, 
four years after More’s death, his re- 
ductio ad absurdum was actually ac- 
cepted by the English Parliament, 


which left it to the king to define by- 


proclamation what men should believe, 
on pain of death.” 

One sees the same pattern on the 
Continent. When Luther rejected the 
authority of the Pope, he turned to the 
German princes. Like Henry VIII in 
England, they enriched themselves by 
robbing the Church. They welcomed 
the new teaching, the divine right of 
kings, a Protestant, not a Catholic doc- 
trine. For in the Middle Ages the 
Popes insisted that the ruler should 
keep the Catholic faith, as did his sub- 
jects. Protestant reformers like Luther 
and certain English divines insisted 
that subjects should conform to the re- 
ligion of the king. They canonized 
despotism. This despotism was main- 
tained by persecution in Great Britain, 
in Ireland, and on the Continent. It is 
the other half of the history of the In- 
quisition which is omitted from school- 
books. Luther’s teaching has’ reached 
its logical conclusion in the totalitar- 
ianism of our day: Totalitarianism, or 
state absolutism, is in itself a “religion”; 
its inquisition is the Gestapo’ or 
NKVD. It is a reversion to’ the pagan 
principle that all things must be ren- 
dered to Caesar. 

In the 4th public session, April 8, 
1546, the Council of Trent, in its first 
doctrinal decree, condemned the Lu- 
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theran assertion that divine revelation 
is found only in Sacred Scripture and 
that the Bible alone is the sole rule of 
faith. The Council decreed that divine 
Revelation or the teaching of the 
Church has been handed down by tra- 
dition as well as by the Scriptures. In 
accordance with decrees of previous 
Councils, a list of the canonical books 
of the Bible, which includes a number 
rejected by the reformers, was drawn 
up. It was defined that sacred writings 
should not be interpreted against the 
meaning attached by the Church nor 
against the unanimous consent of the 
Fathers. The Latin Vulgate was de- 
clared the official Bible of the Church, 
and provision was made for its im- 
mediate publication. The Catholic 
Church has always been custodian of 
the Bible, ‘saving it from destruction 
during the Valerian and Diocletian 
persecutions, and copying, promulgat- 
ing and reading it during the Middle 
Ages. The common man knew as 
much about the Bible before the Ref- 
ormation as his descendant does to- 
day. Since the Bible is the inspired 
word of God, the Church insists that it 
be“ explained by trained theologians 
and Scripture scholars, a sane and rea- 
sonable policy. What has happened to 
the Bible outside the Church, and espe- 
cially in Luther’s native Germany? In 
the last 70 years it has been torn apart 
and dissected by men who rejected 
whole books of Sacred Writ, denied its 
inspiration, and reduced it to a philo- 
logical exercise. 

Having defined original ‘sin, the 
Fathers turned to the teaching of Lu- 
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ther and Calvin on justification. Lu- 
ther’s justification by faith alone is an 
emotional experience which has noth- 
ing to do with belief in a body of doc- 
trine. Luther taught, as did Calvin, 
that the faith that justifies is not, as the 
Church teaches, a firm belief in God’s 
revealed truths and promises, but the 
conviction that God for the sake of 
Christ will no longer impute to us our 
sins, and will treat us as if we were 
really just and holy, although we re- 
main the same sinners as before. The 
Lutheran teaching is that there exist in 
man contradictions: two hostile forces, 
the one just, the other unjust; saint and 
sinner, without any prospect of con- 
ciliation. This was the 5th-century 
Manicheanism St. Augustine knew. 
The Council of Trent defined that, 
though by the sin of Adam man had 
lost original justice’ and had suffered 
much, he still retained free will; that 
God had been pleased to promise re- 
demption through the merits of Jesus 
Christ; and that Baptism or desire of 
Baptism is necessary for salvation. Jus- 
tification denotes the transformation 
in the soul by which man is transferred 
from the state of original sin, in which 
as child of Adam he was born, to grace 
and divine sonship through’ Jesus 
Christ, the second Adam, our Redeem- 
er. By Christ’s precept, this justifica- 
tion is effected by Baptism of water, 
which is the sacrament of regeneration. 

The social consequences of Luther's 
teaching on justification were far- 
reaching. It was made to order for his 
times, when the most prevalent sin was 
avarice. According to Luther, good 
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works contributed nothing to salva- 
tion. Their absence was of no conse- 
quence. No doctrine could be more 
consoling to Henry VIII, Cromwell, 
and others who robbed England of its 
monasteries, chantries, schools, hos- 
pitals, and homes for the poor; who, in 
their zeal for a pure “faith,” plundered 
the libraries of Oxford and Cambridge, 
the tombs of the dead, shrines of saints, 
places of pilgrimage, and sacristies of 
cathedrals and churches. The proceeds 
did not go to charity. 

Poverty was now a crime written 
into statute books. When the “super- 
stitious practices,” pilgrimages, chan- 
tries, works of mercy, were swept away 
and men were diverted from the works 
of Christ, there came a new phenome- 
non, witchcraft. In England alone un- 
der the Tudors and Stuarts victims of 
this superstition numbered 30,000. In 
Scotland, the number put to death was 
larger. In Ireland it was virtually un- 
known. The Council of Trent restored 
traditional teaching on the importance 
of the corporal works of mercy. New 
Religious Orders were founded to 
fulfill Christ’s commandment of char- 
ity. Today, Luther’s dictum, faith 
without good works, has been com- 
pletely reversed. The faith of Protes- 
tant creeds, imposed on many countries 
by force, is considered of little impor- 
tance. It is ‘said that it does not matter 
what men believe, provided they get 


along together. Philanthropy and so- 
cial welfare have been raised to the 


status of a religion. Our sense of values 
has become so distorted that it is cus- 
tomary “to judge the claims of religion 
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by whether it helped or hindered social 
progress, instead of testing programs 
of social progress by the great question 
whether their effects would be good or 


bad for the religious interests of man-. 


kind.” 

The Council was called. at. a time 
when Catholic altars were being de- 
stroyed in many parts of Europe. The 
reformers moved the emphasis from 
the Sacrifice of the Mass, the center of 
Christian worship, to the pulpit. In 
England, Mass was outlawed as a 
popish superstition, and in its place 
there was substituted a commemora- 
tive “Lord’s Supper.” The Council of 
Trent, as one would expect, devoted 
much time to doctrinal decrees on the. 
Mass, the Real Presence of Christ in 
the Holy Eucharist, Transubstantia- 
tion, Holy Communion, and devotion 
to the Blessed Sacrament. To destroy 
the priesthood is to destroy the faith. 
Yet in England it was treason, -punish- 
able by hanging and quartering, for a 
priest to say Mass. The Trent decrees 
were rejected as blasphemous, The 
present-day futile efforts of the High 
Church movement to-reverse the Ref- 
ormation by defending validity of An- 
glican Orders thus seem rather ironical, 

Canons and decrees of the Council 
of Trent should be read in conjunction 
with the subsequent history of the 
Reformation. If a nation rejects one 
fundamental teaching of the Church, 
it will in time reject all. The state can 
never be keeper of Christian truth nor 
a substitute for the Church, In a world 
which has lost its moorings.and has no 


regard for true. principles, it is well to- 
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recall today that four centuries ago. it 
did matter what men believed. The de- 
crees of the Council struck at the very 
root of the problem, greed and avarice, 
The pages of decisions are painful 
reading, for they show how low men 
had sunk amid the brilliance of the 
Renaissance. Leaders of that. age at- 
tempted to confer respectability on 
their pagan belief that money is more 
important than men. The Reformatory 
Decrees of the Council of Trent repre- 
sent a titanic effort on the part of the 
Church to lead men from mammon to 
Christ. 

Within a few years after the Council 
of, Trent closed, there appeared four 
important works projected’ by the 
Council: the revised Latin Vulgate, 
the revised Roman Missal and Brevi- 
ary, and the revised Roman Martyr- 
ology. During their years at Trent, 
prelates of Europe had a rare oppor- 
tunity to exchange ideas. They learned 
of the real problems which confronted 
the Church. From Spain, across the 
Continent, one could see in a few years 
the tangible results of their reforms. 
With. the assistance of the Society. of 
Jesus and other Religious Orders, the 
Catholic faith was preached again. 
Great work was done in the field of 
education in elementary schools, col- 
leges, and universities. Pope Gregory 
XIII gave to the world a new calendar, 
made possible by the scientific work. of 
Copernicus. The vicious historical at- 
tack upon the Church was answered. in 
a new history of Catholicism written 
by. the most learned.man in Italy, Car- 
dinal Baronius, disciple of St. Philip 
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Neri. It was met on other fronts by a 
group of Belgian Jesuits, the Bolland- 
ists, today the oldest learned society in 
the world, and by the Benedictines of 
St. Maur, from whose scholarly folios 
Edward Gibbon gathered materials for 
his Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. History is the battleground of 
the conflict between the Catholic 
Church and the modern state. 

Thus the decrees of the Council of 


Trent have touched the lives of each 
succeeding generation. Every Catholic 
is influenced by them. The Fathers, in 
union with the-successor of St. Peter, 
defined the teaching of the. Church; 
they condemned heresies; stated doc- 
trines with infallible definitions; made 
provision for training a zealous clergy. 
The catechism they published remains 
the manual of instruction for the faith- 
ful to this very day. 
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How It Goes 


A survey telling what happens to the religious faith of students attend- 
ing the University of Wisconsin has been, made public. The information was 
gathered during the war; hence the results represent largely the reaction of 
the feminine students, who were in a large majority. 

One of every five seniors stated that there had been a weakening of religious 
faith. A mortality rate of 20% is alarming and dangerous. The facts from 
the survey substantiate the Catholic position that education at a godless institu- 
tion is so risky it should be avoided at all costs. 

That the process of weakening one’s religious belief is a progressive one 
is shown by the percentage figures according to classes. Freshmen showed 8% 
acknowledging a weakened faith; sophomores, 12%; juniors, 15%; seniors, 
20%. Averaging it out, 13 out of every 100 students stated their religious belief 
had been weakened. 

The .question put to the students read: “What has happened to your reli- 
gious faith while at the University of Wisconsin? Stren ? Weakened? 
Changed? Unchanged?” There was room, if complete facts were wanted, for 
an addition, “Lost?” to the question. 

What caused their religious beliefs to be weakened? The faculty was named 
as one of the causes in 56% of the instances. Of 179 students reporting on this, 
81 said “courses” were responsible; 20 said “informal discussions with in- 
structors.” 

The survey further showed that 55% of the candidates for the Bachelor of 
Philosophy degree reported their religious beliefs were weakened. 

“What will a man give in exchange for his soul?” A degree from the state 
university? The thinking person will not. The thinking person will be 
impressed by the facts which the University of Wisconsin has released on the 
question of weakened, and perhaps lost, faith. The facts agree with the position 
which the Church has held for many years and will continue to hold. 

Editorial in the Catholic Herald-Citizen (15 Dec. °45). 














Labor Lesken from the Past 


By JOSEPH HUSSLEIN, S.J. 
Condensed from a book* 


There is but one parallel in previous 
history to the universal unrest of the 
laboring classes following the [lst] 
World War, and their effective deter- 
mination to better their economic and 
social conditions. It is to be found in 
the rise of the craft guilds upon the 
Continent. Many epochs of storm and 
stress had preceded that event, but 
none had ever profoundly affected the 
masses or radically altered their condi- 
tions of life. During all the centuries of 
pagan civilization, in the great empires 
of the ancient world, the laborers as a 
class might change masters with 
change of rulers, but could not better 
their position. 

Similarly, the great industrial revo- 
lution, which completely transformed 
the methods of production, left the 
worker in the most helpless depend- 
ence on capital and the machine. The 
Reformation, as Protestant economists 
frankly state, had but hastened this re- 
sult: “The later Lutheran overstress on 
the rights of the individual,” testifies 
the Rey. Frank Monroe Crouch in the 
Churchman, “found at least an indi- 
rect result in the socio-political phil- 
osophy of Jaissez-faire, which, in con- 
junction with the industrial revolu- 
tion, brought about the economic con- 
ditions that have occasioned wide- 
spread revolt during the last century, 
in both Europe and America.” Lu- 


Medieval unionism 


ther’s own remorseless demand for the 
blood of the warring peasants ended 
his prestige with labor. 

So, likewise, the French Revolution, 
though itself partly a labor movement 
arising out of the conditions of extreme 
social oppression then existing, was 
local in its action, relentlessly cruel, 
bloody and irreligious in its methods, 
and terminated in the elevation of a 
courtesan to the altar of Notre Dame 
as goddess of the new liberty. Its final 
result was subjection of the masses to 
merciless exploitation of capitalism. 
Stripped of his last right of organiza- 
tion, the laborer was more helpless 
than before. His lot, indeed, as Pope 
Leo wrote, was “little better than 
slavery.” 

The terrorism of the French Revolu- 
tion can almost find its counterpart in 
some of the excesses of Bolshevism. 
Yet the significance of the labor move- 
ment throughout the world in the pe- 
riod following the [Ist] World War 
was not to be obscured by these. Un- 
fortunately, irreligion again proved the 
greatest peril of modern labor; pre- 
cisely as the Faith of the Middle Ages 
was the very strength that made pos- 
sible the winning of the only universal 
labor victory recorded in all history—a 
victory achieved with comparatively 
few outbreaks of violence. It was, in 
fact, to last on unbroken until the 
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coming of a new social era in Europe. 

Everywhere in the growing medie- 
val towns, from the 1!th to the 13th 
century, we find the gradual banding 
together of the Catholic freemen into 
social and religious unions according 
to their respective crafts. They little 
realized they were launching the 
world’s greatest labor movement. They 
were, in fact, organizing the first 
Christian trade unions to work out 
their more complete emancipation; 
maintain industrial and civic inde- 
pendence; preserve within their own 
hands, though under proper sanction 
of legitimate courts and rulers, control 
of the trades on which their livelihood 
depended; and establish on a true and 
Christian foundation the dignity of 
honest labor. So, throughout all Eu- 
rope, the system of craft guilds came 
into being. Based on the personal, not 
communal, ownership of the means of 
production by the workers, and on 
their joint control, under proper public 
authority, of the industries in which 
they were engaged and of the market- 
ing of the wares they produced, the 
craft guilds were in their origin the 
ideal democratic solution of the social 
problem of their age. 

But more than this, the guilds stand 
out in all the history of the world as la- 
bor’s supreme achievement. There had 
arisen against the craftsman a joint 
conspiracy of the nobility of the land 
and the aristocracy of wealth. Oppres- 
sion of the craftsmen was particularly 
aggravated at Cologne, where the 
Bishop sided with the weavers against 
the patrician element. On Nov. 21, 


1371, 33 weavers were executed in this 
city, and 1,800 men were exiled’ with 
their wives and children. The fact that 
on this occasion the churches and mon- 
asteries were ordered searched indi- 
cates on what side the sympathy of the 
clergy and religious lay. The entire 
guild system, which the craftsmen 
were everywhere constructing, ‘enjoy- 
ed not merely the sympathy, but the 
positive support of the clergy. In all in- 
stances the priest was chaplain of the 
guild, a position he could not have 
maintained, universally and invariably 
as he did, in opposition to the Church. 
No such opposition was ever expressed 
by her.On the contrary, the craft guilds 
grew from suspected institutions into 
power and influence under the eyes of 
the priest-chaplain, with the tacit or 
open sanction of bishops and abbots, 
and beneath the fostering care of the 
Church herself. They were as truly re- 
ligious institutions as economic and so- 
cial organizations. 

The master craftsman of the Middle 
Ages was capitalist, laborer, merchant 
and entrepreneur in one. He was none 
of these exclusively, because he em- 
braced the functions of them all. 

Idleness was a vice not tolerated in 
guildsmen. No craft master might ever 
work by proxy. Each one, except in 
case of sickness, was obliged to manage 
his own small enterprise and lead in 
the labor of the day. Only widows 
might employ a substitute. The num- 
ber of apprentices a single master 
might engage was strictly limited. 
This was done in the interest of the 
apprentices, who else could not receive 
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a proper education; in the interest of 
the journeymen, who otherwise would 
compete with child labor; and in the 
interest of the master craftsman, whose 
shop, however small, might fairly rival 
that of the wealthiest burgher. If it is 
true that production was somewhat re- 
duced by these methods, it is certainly 
more true that general happiness and 
the common welfare, temporal and 
spiritual, were greatly increased. To 
promote this end. is, after all, the ob- 
ject of society. For this same reason no 
man might engage in more than a 
single trade. 

The salient characteristic of the old 
guild ideal was its regard for the in- 
terests of the public. However the 
craftsman might personally fail, the 
statutes of his guild never overlooked 
the common good. Here precisely we 
can discover by contrast the fundamen- 
tal defects of our modern organiza- 
tions of labor and capital. Social obliga- 
tions were never so deeply impressed 
on the minds of men as in the days 
when religion laid the economic basis 
for the medieval guilds. 

Of first importance was the quality 
of the work. A false conception of class 
loyalty is often likely to protect the 
modern member of an employers’ or 
workmen’s association who fails. in 
this. Even though flagrant offenses 
have been committed, such unions in 
countless instances have sought to 
shield members from just penalties. At 
times a patent conspiracy exists to pro- 
mote the class interest at the expense of 
the public welfare. The medieval guild 
statutes, at their perfection, never dis- 
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sociated these two, and the common 
welfare was in fact the first to be re- 
garded. 

The purchaser could always appeal 
to the guild for satisfaction if any ar- 
ticle had been imperfectly made, and 
he might probably find the guild off- 
cials even more eager than he to dis- 
cover and right the wrong. All frauds 
in weight, width, measure or any e¢s- 
tablished standard of quantity were 
promptly adjudged by the guild itself 
or brought by it to the notice of the 
municipal authorities. 

Of great importance also was the 
regulation by the guilds not merely of 
the process of manufacture, but also of 
its amount, wherever this was neces- 
sary. Thus overproduction and unem- 
ployment were alike prevented by the 
wise guildsmen. Workers and their 
families never starved because of sea- 
sons of unemployment. 

To prevent underselling or unfair 
competition and at the same time to 
protect both the consumer and the pro- 
ducer, prices were strictly regulated. 
The method was simplicity itself. A 
fair value was set upon the raw materi- 
al, and a fair reward assigned for the 
labor normally required to produce the 
finished work of craftsmanship. So 
much and no more the consumer could 
be reasonably expected to pay. So 
much and no more the producer could 
reasonably ask to receive for his work. 
There was no middleman to absorb the 
profits. To use improper methods of 
advertising and to entice away another 
craftsman’s customers were offenses 
that met with severe punishment. 
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Thus prices were kept within reach 
of all; and the extreme sufferings 
brought upon modern civilization by 
a constantly recurring higher cost of 
living were then unknown. The guild 
system, then, under one form or an- 
other, is doubtless the most important 
social suggestion for our own time, 
and indeed for any stage of industrial 
development. It is the one unfailing 
means of self-help that labor possesses. 

In the most vital passage in their 
message on Social Reconstruction the 
Bishops say: “The full possibilities of 
increased production will not be real- 
ized so long as the majority of the 
workers remain mere wage earners. 
The majority must somehow become 
owners, at least in part, of the means of 
production. They can be enabled to 
reach this stage gradually through co- 
operative productive societies and co- 
partnership arrangements. In the for- 
mer the workers own and manage the 
industries themselves; in the latter, 
they own a substantial part of the cor- 
porate stock and exercise a reasonable 
share in the management. However 
slow the attainment of these ends, they 
will have to be reached before we can 
have a thoroughly efficient system of 
production, or an industrial social or- 
der that will be secure from the danger 
of revolution.” 

The guild idea is already practically 
and successfully applied in what may 
be called the merchant guilds of our 
day. Like the medieval English guilds 
of that name, they are not the out- 
growth of high finance, but the 
achievements of simple workingmen. 
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The economic-guild idea, as conceived 
in its perfection, is a movement of 
workingmen, by workingmen, for their 
own and the common good, under- 
standing by workingmen all who labor 
either with hand or brain, provided 
their purpose is not only the amassing 
of individual profits. They must seek 
the common good no less than their 
own advantage. 

It was in 1844 that 28 poor weavers 
organized in England a cooperative 
store, dealing in four commodities 
only, the Rochdale Equitable Pioneers 
Society. Their movement prospered 
with never a failure or a lean year. 

The full meaning of its “dividends” 
to the workingman will be made clear 
when it is stated in concrete terms that 
they ordinarily amounted to a sum 
large enough to pay the entire rent bill 
for the enrolled laborer and his family. 
Membership, therefore, in a coopera- 
tive trading society was equivalent for 
him to the free gift of a home. 

A few years before the [1st] World 
War a strike was declared in one of the 
Italian glass-blowing industries. Un- 
fortunately for the men, the employers’ 
association had been most thoroughly 
organized, and the workingmen soon 
found themselves engaged in a losing 
fight. The funds from which to pay the 
strikers were rapidly running low and 
defeat was staring them in the face. At 
this moment a flanking movement was 
decided upon. Sufficient capital was 
collected by the workers, and a coop- 
erative society was formed that now 
gave employment to the men in their 


own plant. The experiment proved too 
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successful to be discontinued with. ter- 
mination of the strike. A period. of 
sharp competition between the work- 
men’s cooperative and the employers’ 
plants naturally followed. It was a se- 
vere test. for the workers’ endurance 
and the financial soundness of their 
venture. But every difficulty was over- 
come, and by the end of the war, half 
of the entire Italian output of bottles 
was produced in the four large fac- 
tories of the Federated Cooperative 
Glassworks, owned and managed by 
the workers. 

Success of the Bottleblowers’ Union 
was a lesson not lost upon workers in 
other industries, and soon almost every 
department of production could num- 
ber. its enterprises cooperatively con- 
ducted. by the men engaged in them. 
The, movement had proved the ability 
of workers to manage their own indus- 
tries in open competition with capital- 
istic plants. 

The true guild idea demands the 
persistence of private productive prop- 
erty, but would have both its owner- 
ship and management vested, as far as 
may be justly and reasonably possible, 
in the workers themselves. This idea is 
to be carried out neither by violence, 
sabotage, nor general strikes, nor. yet 
by confiscation, whether direct or in 
the form of taxation. It can be realized, 
in the first place, by the competitive ef- 
forts of the workers themselves, as in 
the case of the Italian Bottleblowers’ 
Union, and might be illustrated by 
countless similar instances. Writing in 
the. American Journal. of Sociology, 
Victor S, Yarros says: 
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“It is our duty and our privilege to 
promote industrial democracy in: all 
proper, expedient ways. Trade unions 
should turn their thoughts to the ques- 
tion of cooperative production and co- 
operative distribution. They are de- 
manding justice, but they are not do- 
ing all they can to advance and estab- 
lish industrial justice. They think too 
much of immediate questions and not 
enough about the future of industry 
and labor. Why should not American 
trade unions, or industrial unions, as- 
sume. entrepreneur functions? Why 
should they not compete with private 
contractors? Why should they notstart, 
on a modest scale, cooperative fac- 
tories? One such factory, if successful, 
would be worth a thousand strikes 
from the point of view of ultimate eco- 
nomic justice and order. If American 
labor wants democratic industry, \it 
should proceed to give society object 
lessons in democratic or cooperative in- 
dustry. We may be sure that before 
long it will do this instead of content- 
ing itself with negative methods.” 

But it is not necessary that coopera- 
tive enterprises should be undertaken 
by the workers exclusively. Hence the 
value of copartnership, defined as “a 
system of industry under which the 
great mass of workers will not only 
have a direct interest in the profit of 
their work, but be part owners of the 
capital with which it is carried on.” Co- 
partnership of necessity includes prof- 
it sharing, but profit sharing by itself 
alone is not: copartnership. It is “an 
agreement, freely entered into, by 
which the employee receives a share, 
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fixed in advance, of the profits.” 

Democratization of industry does 
not imply the disappearance of all pre- 
vious economic institutions. Coopera- 
tive and copartnership arrangements, 
public ownership, individually con- 
ducted enterprises, and private cor- 
porations will continue side by side, as 
demanded for the common good. But 
labor’s increasing share in ownership 
and responsibility will be the surest 
safeguard of a permanent industrial 
peace. 

On the other hand, the legal restric- 
tions placed upon acquisition of exces- 
sive fortunes through just methods of 
graded taxation, whose purpose is not 
confiscation, but the public good, will 
greatly reduce former inequalities, and 
the envy and discontent to which they 
gave birth. 

It is necessary that the burden of 
economic betterment of the worker, 
where this is reasonably called for, or 
the just taxation of incomes, be not 
placed upon the consumer, so that ev- 
ery increase in wages or taxation may 
not be accompanied by a rise in prices. 
This can be brought about, on the one 
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enable the worker to share in the profit 
and responsibility of the business. and 
hence increase his productivity, and on 
the other, by keeping profits and taxa- 
tion within reasonable limits.’ Every 
worker, too, must act upon conscien- 
tious motives, be satisfied with wages 
that the industry can bear without 
burdening the consumer, and give his 
fair energies through a period of time 
that is not abnormally shortened. 
These are principles the guildsmen 
held sacred, and that must be revived 
again in modern industry, if it is ever 
to be truly democratized. 

The home, too, must be kept invio- 
late, as well as the mother’s place in it 
with her little ones. This will reduce 
the problem of unemployment, and 
make possible adequate wages, based 
on increased productivity, such as 
should certainly result from real indus- 
trial cooperation. 

The only mean between Bourbon- 
ism and Bolshevism is democratic in- 
dustry. The Church discovered this 
centuries ago and has consistently act- 
ed upon it. 
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In the most unexpected places I have run into priests with all the humor 
of unsung Mark Twains. I remember a desert water hole. Mass was being 
said in a lean-to which could not house more than:25 persons. The priest had 
no altar boy. “Shall I serve.him?” my Skipper, whispered to me. I urged him 
by all means to do so. The padre suddenly heard Latin responses to his prayers 
and must have thought for a moment that he had made heaven in one. 

At the end of Mass he leaned down and whispered something to the 
Skipper. When we went outdoors, I asked my youngster what the padre had 
said, , 

“Oh,” said Skip, “he just said, “Thanks a lot, Bud.’” 

Frank’ Scully in Varie#y (12 Dec. °4$). 








How Best to Get on With Russia 


By SIR FRANCIS LINDLEY, G.C.M.G. 
Condensed from the National Review* 


It was a principal thesis of Lenin 
that a serious war offered the best 
chance of spreading communism, and 
he counted on the war of 1914-18 end- 
ing in a stalemate which would disil- 
lusion all participants equally. This 
thesis, like the whole doctrine of the 
great teacher, is firmly held in the 
party; and it is no secret that in 1938 
the more indiscreet Soviet officials 
abroad openly rejoiced at what they 
believed a certainty that war was im- 
minent. Their disappointment explains 
the peculiar venom with which they 
have always pursued the “men of 
Munich”; but the thesis lost none of its 
validity and explains the failure of the 
Anglo-Soviet and the success of the 
German-Soviet negotiations in 1939, 
For a treaty with Great Britain would, 
in all probability, have meant peace; 
one with Germany meant certain war. 
And not merely war, but the ideal war; 
with all the great. powers involved and 
no apparent chance of Russia being 
drawn in. The treaty allowed the latter 
a free hand in the Baltic provinces and 
Finland. 

War broke out, and, after annexing 
half Poland and sending millions of 
Poles to Siberia, Russia attacked Fin- 
land, with whom she had a treaty of 
friendship. Such was the valor of the 
Finns and the ineptitude of the Red 
Army that for some months it looked 


“With firmness in the right” 


as if the Russians had caught a Tartar. 
But the weight of numbers and equip- 
ment made the end inevitable and Fin- 
land had to accept a humiliating peace, 
though she kept her independence. 
Latvia, Lithuania and Estonia were 
less fortunate. They were quickly over- 
run and after slaughter and flight 
eliminated all “bourgeois” and “capi- 
talist” elements, plebiscites were held, 
and the three former democratic and 
prosperous little countries found them- 
selves in the sheepfeld. 

There was then no talk of fascists 
or nazis. The enemies of mankind 
were capitalist-imperialists who had 
caused the war; and the vast propa- 
ganda machine of Moscow was turned 
on against the Allies, While Thorez, 
the leading French communist, was 
broadcasting daily to France from the 
Soviet capital, all communist parties 
in all countries were toeing the party 
line and doing their utmost to injure 
the Allied war effort—presumably as 
part of the bargain with Germany in 
return for Eastern Poland and the Bal- 
tic states. In Great Britain all this ener- 
gy produced only some inconvenience. 
In France the effect was disastrous and 
contributed more than any other single 
factor to the moral and military col- 
lapse in 1940. 

With the attack on Russia in 1941 
the scene changed once more. Nothing 


*Rolls House, 2, Bream’s Bldgs., London, E.C.4. December, 1945. 
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more was.heard of capitalists or im- 
perialists or their war, which had be- 
come overnight a life-and-death strug- 
gle.of freedom against fascism. The 
party line was again toed by all cells 
and_ parties outside. the Soviet domin- 
ions, and those who had done their 
best. to impede the Allied war effort 
became in the twinkling of an eye the 
“hard core” of the idealists: the proper 
persons to rule their countries, now the 
war is over. Nor could anything be 
more reasonable than the Soviet gov- 
ernment itself, as long as things were 
going badly for the Red Army—and 
they were going so badly that Anglo- 
American. help. was_ essential. The 
frontiers of 1938 were to be considered 
valid and would not be altered nor 
fixed save by the peace conference. 
Some thousands of Poles were allowed 
to leave Siberia and join the Allies, and 
a 20-year alliance with) Great Britain 
was concluded. The. only. discordant 
notes from the honeymoon lute were 
raucous cries for a second front, faith- 
fully echoed by the party and their ad- 
herents everywhere. 

The tide of war turned after Stalin- 
grad, and. we were not long left in 
doubt of it. The Poles were first to feel 
the change. When Poland was overrun 
in 1939, 10,000 Polish officers taken 
prisoner by the Red Armies had com- 
pletely disappeared. The Polish gov- 
ernment, ever since Russia was invad- 
ed, had been. making urgent inquiries 
of the Soviet government as to the fate 
of those men, and could get no infor- 
mation, Suddenly, in. 1943, the Ger- 
mans announced they, had found the 


bodies shot in the back of the neck in 
the traditional. Bolshevik _ manner. 
There .was, of, course, no reason to 
believe anything announced by the 
Germans; and the Poles suggested that 
an International Red Cross inquiry 
should be held. The Soviet govern- 
ment immediately knew all. about the 
prisoners who, they said, had been left 
behind when they retreated; but hav- 
ing never allowed the International 
Red Cross. within. their jurisdiction, 
they refused any inquiry and broke off 
relations with the Polish government 
for wanting one. 

The excuse for breaking off relations 
was so preposterously inadequate that 
it is clear the Soviet government had 
already decided to set up a government 
in Poland in opposition to the govern- 
ment in London hitherto recognized 


by all the Allies. The Lublin Commit- - 


tee, consisting of communists chosen 
by Moscow, was formed; and the long 
story of its gradual emergence into the 
Soviet-sponsored provisional govern- 
ment of Poland began. The proclaim- 
ed object of the Soviet. government was 
to set up a free and independent Po- 
land friendly: to. Russia; and, since it 
was clear to all that no patriotic Poles 
could, however anxious to live at peace 
with, Russia, feel personally friendly to 
her. after the treatment. received in 
1939, it was also clear that the Polish 
government must consist of commu- 
nists if Soviet aspirations. were to be 
fulfilled, 
Those aspirations have been 

ed. The British and American govern- 
ments, after. fighting a wholly ineffec- 
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tive rearguard action, giving way on 
point after point, have now recognized 
as the legitimate government of Po- 
land what amounts to the original 
Lublin Committee slightly camouflag- 
ed to save the face of the Western pow- 
ers. It might have been expected that 
the complacency of these powers 
would have been shocked by the events 
of the defence of Warsaw, when the 
Soviets, after having called incessantly 
for a rising against the Germans, not 
merely refused to help the Poles, 
though they were at the gates of the 
city, but actually refused facilities for 
the Allied air forces to help them. And 
when, after the most heroic fighting, 
the Polish Army of Resistance was at 
last destroyed with its capital, that 
Army and its gallant commander were 
denounced from Moscow as fascists, 
collaborators and I know not what. 

Such is the fate of Poland, the coun- 
try Britain risked her existence to help: 
as integral a part of the Soviet Union 
as is the Ukraine or White Russia; her 
frontiers fixed unilaterally by the Rus- 
sians so far to the west as to make 
tolerable relations between Poland and 
Germany impossible in the future; her 
people scattered all over the world, 
from Siberia to Scotland and from 
Stettin to Egypt, with no country of 
their own and only their heroic cour- 
age and will to live left to them. May 
their day come. 

What of the other countries overrun 
by the Russians? Their fate is the same 
as Poland’s. Sealed off by an iron cur- 
tain from all contact with them, we 
know what is happening there only by 
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what the communists themselves pub- 
lish and by the tales of those who 
escape. But the course of events is clear 
to anyone accustomed to the jargon 
used. In Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, and 
Roumania agrarian “reforms” and 
elimination of all “fascist” elements 
are proclaimed. In other words, com- 
munist governments are being install- 
ed with the usual accompaniment of 
suppression of religion, mass execu- 
tions and deportations. In Trieste, 


English troops witnessed such things 


being done under their very eyes, and 
did not interfere. In Greece, the plan 
failed merely because British and not 
Russian troops were in occupation. 

It is not otiose to inquire now wheth- 
er those proceedings could not have 
been checked by a firmer attitude on 
the part of the British and American 
governments; and whether such an 
attitude would not in the long run 
have been more conducive to peace. 

With nothing to fight with and the 
paramount necessity of a little longer 
spell of peace, poor Neville Chamber- 
lain is still rancorously abused for hav- 
ing “appeased” Hitler in 1938. History 


will vindicate him surely enough. But 
what will history say of appeasing | 


Stalin in 1944 and 1945, when we had 
not only right, but overwhelming force 
on the Anglo-American side; when 
we threw to the wolves those who had 
fought with us when the communists 
were working overtime against us; 
when we deserted the legitimate gov- 
ernments of our Allies, such as those 
of King Peter of Yugoslavia, to curry 
favor with their declared enemies? 
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The question we have to solve now 
is how the Western world can live on 
tolerable terms with a power which 
recognizes none of the principles or 
obligations accepted as matters of 
course by the rest of ‘the world. Col- 
laboration is obviously out of the ques- 
tion, if only for the reason that Russian 
actions prove-that the Soviet govern- 
ment will have none of it. In their own 
country, as in the countries they oc- 
cupy, the press and the authorities 
never cease to vilify their late brothers 
in arms. Both their material and moral 
interests are treated with open con- 
tempt and their presence is not even 


tolerated. The breakdown of the Con- 
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ference of Foreign Ministers in Lon- 
don should teach us how we stand and 
what line we should take in the future, 
That line is clear. It is for all those 
powers who have not repudiated Chris- 
tian civilization and Western ethics to 
draw together and remind the’ Rus- 
sians that it is they, not the Russians, 
who, in the long run, are the possessors 
of overwhelming force. Let the Rus- 
sians be invited to conferences and 
meetings as in the past, but, if they 
insist on wrecking tactics, let the other 
powers proceed to reconstitute the 
shattered world without them. With 
them nothing will be accomplished in 
their present mood of arrogance. 
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A Little Bit of Heaven 


Little Diomede Island or, as the Eskimos call it, Ignalit, is in the Arctic 
ocean on the rim of the Arctic circle. Six miles west of it is Imacliit, usually 
called Big Diomede, which belongs to Soviet Russia. Twenty miles beyond is 
the Siberian mainland, Ignalit is so small that one can walk around its coast 
in two hours. Rising sheer out of the ocean, its cliffs are seemingly impossible 
of ascent. The largest level space on the island is the floor of the church built 
by the missionary priest, Father Cunningham of New Zealand. ‘The population 
of the island is 125, of whom 100 are now Catholics, 10 Lutherans, and the 
remaining few pagans. The Ignalit Eskimos are supposed to be the most primi- 
tive in Alaska. 

Father Cunningham explained to the Eskimos that he received the. faith 
indirectly from St. Patrick, they, from him. Now St. Patrick is, the particular 
friend of everyone on the island, and St. Patrick’s day is celebrated with great 
solemnity. On that day the people sing a hymn to the saint, composed by 
Father Cunningham. It begins like this: “Good St. Patrick, watch over your 
country. Good St. Patrick, hear us, your children.” 

The New World (16 March °45). 
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Eastern Catholic Worship 


By DONALD ATTWATER 
Condensed from the introduction to a book* 


Among both Catholics and non- 
Catholics, it is very commonly. taken 
for granted that Catholic unity. of 
faith and morals is accompanied by 
uniformity in worship, in disciplinary 
tules, organization and religious cus- 
toms. Today the overwhelming major- 
ity of Catholics are organized under 
the Pope and Bishop of Rome as Patri- 
arch of the West; therefore this serious 
error is quite understandable. 

Serious error it is. Neither today nor 
at any time in the Church’s history has 
there been uniformity (as distinct from 
unity) in worship, canon law, and or- 
ganization; nor has such uniformity 
ever been held up by the Church as a 
desirable or possible ideal. The age- 
long position can be summed up in the 
sentence, “The Mass is one; but the 
ways of celebrating it are many.” 

If we go back to early Christian 
times, the Eucharistic Sacrifice varied 
in detail and prayers almost from place 
to place; much of it no doubt was ex- 
temporized at first. And in those days 
it was celebrated in Greek, for that was 
the language of the earliest Christians, 
even at Rome. It was not till the middle 
of the 3rd century that the vernacular 
Latin came into use for worship in the 
West, probably first in North Africa. 

If we go back to the year 400, just 
before the Church was rent by the 


One fold, one Shepherd 


schisms called Nestorianism and Mon- 
ophysitism,, we find those early fluid 
liturgies settling down into certain 
well-defined groups. They can be dis- 
tinguished broadly as Eastern and 
Western, and in more detail according 
to different provinces of those two 
halves of the Roman Empire. 

In Italy were the liturgies of Rome 
and Milan, and other forms in North 
Africa, Gaul, Spain, and the Celtic- 
speaking countries. Those were all in 
Latin; a large proportion of the people 
in the western part of the empire un- 


derstood and spoke that tongue, at 


least after a fashion. In the East were 
the several liturgies stemming from 
Jerusalem, Antioch and Alexandria, 
commonly in Greek but increasingly 
in Syriac, the two chief languages. Be- 
tween these two main groups of litur- 
gies there was of course considerable 
interaction and influence, not only of 
Rome over the rest of the West, but 
also of East over West, notably through 
Constantinople. Probably at this time 
there were in the Church many more 
people using Greek than Latin forms 
in their public worship. 

If we go back to the year 1000, just 
before the beginning of the long and 
hitherto final growing-apart which 
eventually separated practically all the 
Eastern Church from the center of 


"Eastern Catholic Worship. 1945. Devin-Adair Co., 23 E. 26th St., New York City, 10. 
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unity.at Rome, we finda further erys- 
tallization, accompanied by great va- 
riety in detail. There was an increasing 
number of liturgical uses in the West, 
but all more or less resembling the 
practice of the Church at Rome. They 
were also all still in Latin, partly be- 
cause of long tradition, partly because 
the fluid dialects spread across Europe 
by the barbarian invasions were only 
then settling down into recognizable 
languages. In the East the three prin- 
cipal liturgies were now those of Con- 
stantinople, Alexandria, and Antioch, 
among which Constantinople greatly 
preponderated (it was soon entirely to 
displace the other two among orthodox 
Christians) on account of the Moham- 
medan invasions of Syria and Egypt 
and the newly begun conversion of the 
Russians. This last great ‘event led to 
the rivaling of Greek by Slavonic as 
the most used liturgical language in 
the East. At this time the use of West- 
ern and Eastern forms of worship in 
the Church was perhaps about evenly 
balanced. 

Then came the gradual separation 
of the East, precipitated in 1054, defin- 
itive since 1472.-The then separated 
Churches are what we now call the 
Orthodox Eastern Church, often term- 
ed the Greek Church. This is a mis- 
nomer: the Greek people and Greek 
language are only one element of it. 
- Fora time after 1472 there were left 
in the Catholic Church only two small 
bodies éf Eastern Christians, some 
Greco-Albanians in southern Italy and 
the Maronites. in Syria. It looked as if 
the Catholic Church were going to 


become wholly “Western” and .“Lat- 
in,” uniform in worship, organization 
and the rest; especially after Pope St. 
Pius V revised and standardized the 
Roman Mass and directed it to be used 
almost universally in the West, at the 
end of the 16th century. But very. soon, 
at a time when great missionaries were 
carrying Catholic faith and Western 
practices to the heathen of the New 
World and the Far East, small bodies 
of Eastern Christians nearer home. be- 
gan to return to communion with: the 
Holy See. The first were some Syrians 
in. Mesopotamia in 155]. (dhe: Saal 
deans of Iraq). 

This process has:continued at inter- 
vals ever since, the chief of the group 
reunions being those of the Ruthenians 
(Ukranians) in 1595 and 1652, the 
Syro-Indians of Malabar about. the 
same time, some Syrians at Aleppo 
and elsewhere about 1650, the Rumaa- 
ians of Transylvania in 1698, the Syr- 
ian Melkites in 1724, some Armeniags 
about 1740, and some Copts in Egypt 
two years later, and in 1930 the fol- 
lowers of Mar Ivanios in India. 

The result of this process is: that, 
though the Catholic Church remains 
preponderantly Western or Latin.-in 
its worship and characteristics, there 
are today more than 8 million: non- 
Latin Catholics; that is to say, 26 Cath- 
olics in every 1,000 do not use the 
Latin language and the Roman Mass 
in public worship. Nearly a million of 
the. Eastern Catholics are now in the 
U. S..and: Canada, and pechagh senety 
100,000 in South America. ro 

This means thet all existing ancient 
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Christian liturgies of the East survive 
not only among non-Catholics but 
within the Catholic Church as well. 
The Holy Sacrifice is the Holy Sacri- 
fice, whether offered in the manner of 
Rome or of the Greeks or of the Syri- 
ans; and all the recognized ways of 
celebrating the Mysteries are of equal 
dignity and worth; the Roman Mass 
has no precedence or superiority. “We 
most earnestly desire,” wrote Pope 
Benedict XIV, “that all people should 
be Catholics, but not all Latins.” Greek 
influence was formative of the Church 
in her early days; the first eight general 
councils were predominantly Eastern; 
many of the greatest names in Chris- 
tian history were of members of the 
Eastern church: St. Athanasius, St. 
Basil, St. John Chrysostom, St. John of 
Damascus, St. Efrem, St. Gregory 
Nazianzen, Origen, Clement of Alex- 
andria, and many others. 

The word Mass is proper only to the 
Latin rite; The Divine Liturgy is the 
most commonly used term for the 
Eucharistic service among Eastern 
Catholics. There are eight of these 
liturgies, as follows: 

The Byzantine Liturgy, taking its 
name from its place of origin, Byzanti- 
um (Constantinople), and now in use 
in many parts of the world. Partly de- 
rived from it is the Armenian Liturgy, 
used only by the Armenians. There are 
two Alexandrian Liturgies, the Coptic 
rite, used in Egypt, and the Ethiopic 
rite, used in Abyssinia. The two Anti- 
ochene Liturgies embrace the Syrian 
rite, used in Syria, Irak and India, and 
the Maronite rite, also used in Syria. 
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The two East Syrian Liturgies com- 
prise the Chaldean rite, used in Iraq, 
and the Malabar rite, used in India. 

There are Catholics of all these rites 
in the U.S., except the Coptic, Ethi- 
opic, and Malabarese. 

All forms of the Eucharistic Sacri- 
fice, equally derived from the Last Sup- 
per in the Upper Room at Jerusalem, 
however great their differences of lan- 
guage, have certain essentials in com- 
mon: namely, the offering of the bread 
and wine to Almighty God; the Canon 
or Anaphora, containing our Lord’s 
words of institution of the Blessed Eu- 
charist, at which His Body and Blood 
become present on the altar; and the 
Communion, wherein Sacrifice and 
Supper are completed, and grace con- 
veyed to us. Each Liturgy, moreover, 
is divided into two principal parts, the 
Mass or Liturgy of the learners (cate- 
chumens) and that of the faithful. The 
first consists of prayers, chants, and 
readings from the Holy Scriptures; the 
second part contains the prayers and 
actions of the Sacrifice properly so- 
called. Everywhere these two became 
welded into a single service centuries 
ago, and although, for example, in the 
Byzantine Liturgy the deacon, soon 
after the Gospel, still orders, “All the 
catechumens, go out,” unbaptized per- 
sons under instruction no longer do so. 

Eastern Liturgies have a third part, 
namely, the preparation of the bread 
and wine, which in the Roman Mass 
is a very brief action before the Offer- 
tory. This is done either before the 
priest goes to the altar or at the altar 
before he begins the Liturgy of the 
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learners, and is accompanied by pray- 
ers, ceremonies, and incense. Those 
who assist at low Mass celebrated by a 
Dominican or Carmelite friar or a Car- 
thusian monk will notice that he also 
prepares the offerings at the altar be- 
' fore Mass. 

Eastern Liturgies are on the whole 
more primitive in type than the Roman 
Mass as we have it: they are longer, 
their tempo is slower, their material 
expression is more ample and cere- 
monious, and a closer and more active 
participation of the people is usual. On 
the other hand, their ritual is less sober 
and their language more rhetorical and 
flowery; they seem to us not to have 
the straightforward simplicity of the 
Latin rite. 

It is often overlooked in the West 
that solemn sung Mass is the normal 
way of celebration (though not, of 
course, the commonest way); low 
Mass is a simplification of high Mass, 
not high Mass an elaboration of low 
Mass. In the East, to sing the Liturgy 
is still the common way on Sundays 
and feasts. 

Generally speaking, except when the 
deacon or choir are singing, all the 
prayers, including the words of Conse- 
cration, are sung aloud by the cele- 
brant. 

Most Eastern Liturgies have several 
alternative Anaphoras, that is, differ- 
ent forms of the “Canon.of the Mass,” 
for use at certain seasons and feasts, 

Concelebration by several celebrants 
together, all consecrating the same 
bread and wine, is sometimes used in 
most Eastern rites, especially the By- 
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zantine. Incense is used liberally. 

Eastern church buildings usually 
differ a good deal from Western. in 
their furniture and arrangement. Nor- 
mally there are no statues; their place 
is taken by pictures, wall paintings and 
mosaics. But statues are now found in 
some Catholic churches. Seats are un- 
usual in churches in the East, for stand- 
ing is still the common posture of pray- 
er. The sexes are. generally separated 
at public worship. Byzantine Catholics 
make the sign of the cross with thumb 
and first two fingers, from right to left, 
and they and others do not genuflect im 
church, but bow deeply. 

Vestments correspond more or less 
closely to the Roman, and have the 
same origins, but they have evolved 
into different shapes, which vary some- 
what from rite to rite. The chasuble is 
always a big garment, sometimes re- 
sembling a cope, and there are usually 
no fixed colors. But the Maronites and 
Malabarese wear vestments of modern 
Western patterns. 

Altar vessels vary from rite to rite, 
but of course all include the chalice 
and some form of the paten or plate. 
The altar normally stands clear.of the 
east wall of the church, and its top is 
not necessarily of stone: in the Byzan- 
tine rite the chalice and paten stand on 
a piece of embroidered or painted linen 
or silk, the antimension. During the 
war, American military chaplains of 
the Latin rite were furnished with an- 
timensia instead of the cumbersome 
portable altar stone. Such entimensia 
were consecrated for the purpose by 
Byzantine Catholic Bishops in the U. S. 
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Except in the Armenian, Maronite 
and Malabar rites, Eastern Eucharistic 
bread is leavened; most often it is in 
the form of a small round loaf, which 
is broken up by the celebrant. 

Translations of all the Eastern Mass- 
es are now being published. The object 
of their publication is threefold: to en- 
courage further interest in and under- 
standing of the life and worship of our 
Oriental brethren; provide a handy 
source of reference for those who are 
already interested in these matters; and 
enable readers to widen and deepen 
their own spiritual life and ideas by a 
study of liturgical worship different 
from their own. We may find in them 
prayers acceptable for our private use 
and an encouragement to join in pub- 
lic worship with fellow Catholics of 
other traditions. 


In North America opportunities to 
participate in an Eastern liturgy are 
common, for Eastern Catholic church- 
es are numerous in many parts of the 
land. And the encouragement given by 
the Holy See, notably Pope Pius XI, to 
Orientals again to take their proper 
high place in the Church, and to us 
Westerners to help them do so, has led 
to such enterprises as the annual Con- 
ference on Eastern Rites, sponsored by 
Fordham University, New York City, 
at which the solemn celebration of an 
Eastern Liturgy is the outstanding 
event. 

In all these ancient, sacred services 
our brethren of Eastern Europe, West- 
ern Asia, and Northeastern Africa join 
in the one universal voice of worship 
of the one world-wide Church of 
Christ. 
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Question About Cremation 


Two morons were walking down the street, very tired and thirsty. 
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One said to the other, “Boy, oh boy, what wouldn’t I give for a cooling 
bottle of milk.” In a few minutes they passed a place which said, “Crema- 
torium.” The second moron said, “Don’t worry about a thing. Ill go in 
here and get us one.” His pal waited outside for him and in a moment 
he emerged with collar askew, his tie up under one ear, his lip torn open, 
and his eye blacked. “What happened to you?” asked his waiting friend. 

“Gosh,” said the other one, “I don’t know. They must be crazy in 
there. I went in and saw a lot of people standing around dressed in black 
and crying their eyes: out. All I wie was, “What’s cooking?’—and this is 


what they did to me.” Ilka Chase in Variety (9 Jan. 46). 





| Lived With the Irappists 


By MICHAEL TURNER 


Anteroom to Angel Land 


As the Vesper bells were ringing at 
the monastery in the distance, a soli- 
tary traveler came trudging along the 
lonely dirt road over the red hills, on 
the last half mile of a 1,000-mile jour- 
ney. The setting sun spread a glow 
over the rolling, wooded countryside 
and the white buildings of the mon- 
astery. The bells lent an indescribable 
charm to the scene. The locale was the 
Stone Mountain area of Georgia; the 
monastery, Our Lady of the Holy 
Ghost, recently founded by the Trap- 
pists; the lonely traveler, myself.* 

At the gate, I threw off my Army 
knapsack and read the sign which was 
skillfully carved in raised letters un- 
der a little roof, “Ora et Labora— 
Visitors Please Ring Bell.” Under the 
same little roof of the sign hung a bell, 
the chain of which I pulled thrice. It 
happened that at the time a group of 
priests in black cassocks began to stroll 
through the gate; I supposed them to 
be diocesan priests there on retreat. 
Since they were observing silence, I 


did not attempt to speak to them. Most 


nodded greetings as they passed; one 
friendly fellow retraced his steps and 
came to assist. After another ring, one 
of the monastery Fathers, in white 
habit with black scapular, his head 
shaved except for a half-inch crown of 
hair, came hurrying over with the 
stride of an athlete. He introduced 
himself as the Father Guestmaster, and 
*See CaTHOLIc DiceEst, Aug. ’44, p. 72. 


we soon retired to the special dining 
room for visitors, where the priests on 
retreat had just dined. 

The table was set with clean white 
linen and silver, and an abundance of 
food (brown bread, vegetables, beef 
stew, coffee, cheese, milk, butter, and 
fruit) was set before me. I had made a 
goodly portion of the nine miles from 
the railroad on foot. What words could 
exaggerate my joy at that hearty spread 
of wholesome food and the friendly re- 
ception of those happy, silent Fathers 
who hurried about the room setting 
things in order and showing their. de- 
sire to make me comfortable? Slinging 
my knapsack over the back of a chair, I 
sat down and did justice to a man-sized 
meal. The Father Guestmaster stood 
by urging me on, finally marking off 
an.area three feet square and bidding 
me “eat all within this space”; which, 
may it be said to my confusion, I al- 
most did! 

I had come unannounced; the dioc- 
esan Fathers being there on_ retreat, 
there were no accommodations ayail- 
able at the “hotel.” Therefore, it was 
decided that I should be assigned a cell 
in the dormitory during: my stay and 
would be allowed to‘live the life of the 
Order. This is almost. never done, not 
even with postulants, who are always 
placed in the “hotel” for a few days 
and introduced to the severe life of the 
Order by degrees. This special arrange- 
ment was exactly to my liking (simple, 
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unsuspecting soul that I-am!). What 
that Ora et Labora meant.I was soon 


to learn. Theirs is a life where stamina, 


endurance, and courage are corequisite 
with faith, hope, and charity. 

What type of men are they who 
choose such a life? Why do they do so? 
Those were some of the questions in 
my mind before I came. At least one of 
the questions was answered as | sat 
that first evening at table. They were 
as fine a group of clear-eyed, healthy- 
looking men as one might wish to 
meet. I suppose the thing that impress- 
ed me most at that first meeting was 
the genuine joy apparent on their faces 
and almost in their every act. As-I 
came to know them better during the 
ensuing days, the cause was not hard 
to discover, for I found them more 


angels than men, living verification of 
Thomas 4 Kempis’ passage, “If there 
be any joy in the world, truly the man 
of the pure heart possesseth it.” 

Four were permitted to speak: the 
Father Superior, the Father Novice 
Master, the Guestmaster, and one of 


the lay Brothers. Shortly after the 
meal, the bells for Compline sounded 
and we all retired to chapel for the last 
canonical Hour of the day. 

The men retire at seven, immediate- 
ly. after Compline; and it was then I 
got my first “speaking acquaintance” 
with the real monastic life, My'cell was 
identical with those of the Fathers and 


Brothers: 6 feet wide, 9 long. It con-’ 


tained a crucifix, two little pictures of 
the Holy Family, a straw mattress 2 
feet wide on a bed of boards, one blan- 
ket, and a coarse sheet of unbleached 


March 


material, but no chair. There is no 
need to feel too disturbed about the 
straw mattress on the bed of boards, as 
I discovered; for after a long and stren- 
uous day, it must feel as welcome to 

the monks as it did to me. I never slept 
better. 

The perpetual silence of those men 
is the characteristic most known to the 
world, but they do speak on occasions. 
They always have access to the Abbot 
or Father Superior; and with special 
permission they may speak to one an- 
other or to outsiders. In addition, they 
have their sign language, which is sur- 
prisingly comprehensive and inclusive. 
Perpetual silence is just one point of 
the Holy Rule as formulated by the 
saintly Benedict in the 5th century. He 
is father of all monks of the Western 
Church. Stunned by the dissipation, 
pollution, softness, and often effemi- 
nate ways of the younger Roman gen- 
eration of his time, this young noble- 
man retired, like John the Baptist, into 
the desert, where, instructed by the 
Holy Ghost, he mastered the science 
of the saints and formulated the Holy 
Rule. Later on he founded a monastery 
at Subiaco and ultimately the great 
Monte Cassino, which is being restored 
following its recent destruction. 

The casual observer may no more be 
expected to see the sense and semblance 
of those ways than the ignorant -to 
suspect the orderly arrangement of 
heavenly constellations. But, “by their 
fruits you shall know them.” The 
Rules have all been chosen for some 
specific purpose and they all converge 


to one end: to produce saints to the 
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| honor and glory of God. By devout 
prayer (for themselves, for a sin-steep- 
ed world, a tottering civilization, for 
the suffering souls in purgatory); by 
hard labor, which aids in overcoming 
lower nature; by silence, which fur- 
thers contemplation of heavenly things 
and makes the soul receptive to the 
Voice of God, the Holy Rule has pro- 
duced saints through the ages wherever 
it has been observed, and it. is‘doing 
that no less today at Our Lady of the 
Holy Ghost, in the ‘rolling hills of 
Georgia. 

The bells for Matins sound at‘2 a... 
So tired was I that first night, and so 
soundly did I sleep on that mattress of 
straw, that I do not recall having heard 
the bells. It was just as well, for the 
good Fathers, out of consideration for 
a tired tenderfoot, had ordered that I 
not be called until 4. I believe the man 
in the cell next to mine was also per- 
mitted to sleep until then, since he was 
indisposed. (He was a new postulant, 
a major who had just been released 
from the Army.) At the appointed 
hour, there was a knock on my front 
wall (there were no doors to the cells, 
only curtains), and in the prescribed 


manner, I knocked as a signal that the: 
call was heard. When I arrived at the © 


church with its many stalls.and chap- 
els, Matins had: been ‘suing and the 
meditation period ended. . The ‘priests 
were beginning their Masses;.and I as- 


sisted at Mass with some of the Broth- . 
ers, two of whom served. as acolytes. . 


Mass over, we attended a second one 
in an adjacent chapel. Then: Father 
Novice Master handed me a note say- 
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ing that we were to go to mixt (break-: 
fast) in a ‘short while. 

My second’ meal, and all future 
meals, were in the refectory, where the 
monks eat. The change from visitors’ 
fare was seismic. Severity, poverty, self- 
denial, and sanctity were exemplified 
in the refectory. It appeared to be just: 
what it was supposed to be, a place’ 
where holy men sit at table to dis-— 
charge a mere necessity of nature, and 
nothing more. They eat no meat, fish: 
nor eggs, and what little they do allow’ 
themselves is coarse though’ whole- ' 
some, frugal though sufficient. Both 
Fathers and Brothers occupy the mon- 
astery, but no class distinction in the 
mean sense of the word is made. They 
eat together; live in the same dormi- 
tory; attend divine service together; : 
labor together at the most: menial ' 
tasks; and all abide in true brotherly’ 
love. Thus they who have received the 
exalted dignity of the priesthood reflect 
in this as in all things the holiness of 
the Master, “who, though He was’by | 
nature ‘God, did‘ not consider being’ 
equal to God a thing to be clung to, 
but emptied Himself, taking the na- ' 
ture of a slave and being made like 
unto men.” 

On entering the refectory, the monks 
bow’ before a life-size crucifix above 
the Father Superior’s table, and render 
solemn: thanks; then seat themselves’ 
on little wooden benches at long tables. ' 
A large, brown, two-handled mug is - 
used- for drinking; ‘coarse, brown bread 
is placed on blocks: of: wood. ‘The | 
monks‘ eat with wooden forks’ and 
spoons. A very impoftant fixture in’ 
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the refectory is the reader’s stand, 
where at the midday meal some spir- 
itual work is read. The penitential fare 
is tempered by bright, happy faces, and 
there is even quiet laughter at some 
subtle passage from the reader. The 
meager dict is further restricted at cer- 
tain times, such as during Lent and 
special fasts. 

A good part of the day is spent in 
chapel, at Mass, recitation of the can- 
onical Hours in choir, Benediction, 
meditation; and the rest of the long 
day is spent in labor, often strenuous. 
The first time I met the Father Su- 
perior was on the evening of my ar- 
rival; the next time I met him, he was 
driving a dump truck, as meek and 
cheerful as before and looking as eff- 
cient and at home in the driver’s seat 
as if his sole occupation was truck 
driving. 

The Trappists’ tract has 1,700 acres, 
but it is poor and eroded. Industry, 
however, has already borne results in 
a short while. The barns are amply 
stored with grain; the mill produces 
sufficient flour; the cattle are healthy; 
and the sawmill sings out its progres- 
sive song from morn till night, cutting 
logs from their land for the great mon- 
astery which ten years hence will beau- 
tify the countryside. It will be of beau- 
tiful Stone Mountain granite, and the 
largest monastery in the country. 
Brother R., happy, contented, and in- 
dustrious, is busy in his tailor shop 
with sewing machines, scissors, and 
cobblers’ tools; in all things the monks 
are nearly self-sustaining. 

The men nearest me were the two 
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with whom I had full permission. to 
speak, Brother F, and Father F. X., the 
Novice Master. Brother F. was a dear 
fellow, whose size and heart, with his 
cheerful, open countenance, captivated 
me from the start. His childlike faith 
in the goodness of man was contagious. 
We worked together in the cowbarns 
and fields, and he took particular pains 
to show me over the land and the 
buildings. 

The hardships those saintly men en- 
dured when founding the monastery 
were heroic. In one of the halls is a 
wooden cross which will one day be 
historic. It is the cross the little band 
carried when they came into the deso- 
late countryside to establish a perma- 
nent residence. They occupied a huge 
cowbarn, where they ate, slept and had 
chapel, while the other buildings were 
being completed. The winter winds 
swept through the cracks, adding to 
their many hardships. The building 
was unheated. Once the water froze in 
the cruet at Mass. 

Theirs is a story which turns the 
mind back to those days when the men 
of St. Bernard’s time hewed the build- 
ings of Citeaux out of the forests and 
marshes of Burgundy, and established 
an edifice which was to be a flaming 
light in the Dark Ages: a bulwark, 
measuring rod, and strong arm of 
righteous indignation at a time when 
the Church was threatened by the 
diabolical fruit of lay investiture,* 
whereby ignorant, avaricious men 
wormed their way into ecclesiastical 
offices. It was Bernard and other saint- 

*See CatHoxic Dicest, Feb., 1946, p. 51. 
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ly men of Citeaux and Clairvaux who, 
coming out of their holy solitude, like 
John the Baptist from the desert, 
sounded the clarion call with such holy 
indignation that Pope and king alike 
listened. They were men of God and 
true friends of Christ. In them burned 
the pure flame of truth, and that truth 
they spoke with’ such clear effective- 
ness that no history of the times can 
be written without ample mention of 
them; for the voices of those holy men 
of silence reverberated throughout the 
civilized world to the honor and glory 
of God and the welfare of mankind 
and Holy Mother Church. 

Divine service at the monastery is 
indeed something to behold, The cele- 
bration of Mass is unforgettable, quiet, 
devout, undistracted. The last Hour 
of the day is Compline. It is prayed 
before the entire assembly at 6:30, just 
before retiring. At the end of Com- 
pline there is always an anthem to the 
blessed Mother, chanted in unison. 
The main bell is tolled at every pause 
in the hymn, sending out over the lone- 
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ly countryside plaintive notes of praise 
to God. Lastly, the Father Superior 
takes his place at the door and blesses 
each monk with holy water as he bows, 
and resumes his way to rest. 

As I left this holy place, I knew T 
was leaving real friends and true 
brothers; I knew it, felt it, saw it in 
their faces, in their every act from the 
moment I had arrived. I knelt before 
the Father Guestmaster and the Fa- 
ther Superior to receive their blessings. 
As we left the main gate and turned 
up the little dirt road, we passed Broth- 
er C., bearded, shaved head, tall and 
gaunt in his long habit with wide 
leather belt. He was standing erect on 
a wagonload of huge logs. Our driver 
(who should know) said that although 
Brother C. was now an old man, he 
could handle by himself more logs 
than any man he had ever seen. He 
was the last one I saw, and he became 
for me a type of them all—a great, 
strong man of prayer, who, for full 
many a year had triumphed over na- 
ture that he might serve God. 
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The Process of Decision 
Usually, before a person decides to do something worth while, there is 


a long process of thought in his mind. The 


in most cases is as follows: 


1. I won’t.'2. I can’t. 3. I wish I could. 4, I think I might. 5. I can. 6.'1 


will. 7, I did. 


Most persons do not go through the whole process, They 


stop at: the 


second step, They stop at “I can’t.” And so they remain stranded while other 


men push in front of them. 


Efficiency Magazine quoted in the Cross (Jan. "46). 





Where Do the ——- Live? 


By W. D. JACOBS 


Condensed from the Commonweal* 


Though I am not at present in 
the Army, a memory from one last day 
in the Air Corps keeps returning to 
my mind, The day the war in Europe 
was over, the 8th Air Force, based in 
England, decided to send as many of 
its ground personnel as possible on an 
air tour of Europe. Mechanics, bakers, 
operations clerks, drivers, men with 
nonflying duties, it was felt, deserved 
to see what heavy bombardment had 
accomplished. They, too, had done 
their part. From the fortress base at 
which I was stationed heavy bombers 
thundered out for several days, loaded 
with ground personnel to observe in 
one day’s low flying the result of two 
and more years’ destruction. 

I had been over the Continent in the 
days when, fighters and flak were 
bloody threats. Now I was curious to 
see how such a trip, free from the anxi- 
ety of death, would feel. One day I had 
my name put on a loading list, and 
early in the English spring morning 
our fort was on its way. We were 
headed for the Rhine, the Ruhr, and 
Schweinfurt. To flying men, Schwein- 
furt, where on a day in 1943 we took 
a terrific beating and inflicted heavy 
damage in return, is a name laden with 
awe. I wished to see it, this time sitting 
easy in the bomber’s nose, and near 
ground level. I hoped. that the. ball- 
bearing plant which had cost’'us so 


Abomination of desolation 


dearly was dust. I wished to see the 
dust, 

We flew low over Belgium, but I 
knew Belgium well; so I watched my 
fellow passengers instead, wondering 
how flight over formerly dangerous 
soil would affect them, I was in the 
bombardier’s seat, my feet on the glass 
nose, under which is open space. Bel- 
gium flowed away, its towns spread 
with its flag of black, yellow, and 
red, celebrating the country’s deliv- 
erance. In the Cathedral square at 
Bruges a long solemn procession. of 
priests moved; their black cassocks and 
the gray stones looked. warm in the 
sun. To my right in the nose sat Mac, 
a sergeant from Supply. He was a Cali- 
fornian, and here and there he saw 
countryside that reminded him of 
home, Pressed against the bombar- 
dier’s panel on my left was Tip, an 
operations clerk, in the air for the first 
time. He looked a little pale, especially 
when we brushed the trees, but when 
I smiled he nodded back gamely. Be- 
hind me, squatting on the navigator’s 
table, sat a sergeant I did not know, 
a stolid, sturdy boy with hard lips. He 
was watching the landscape indiffer- 
ently and his eyes were cold, Busy with 
maps and pilotage, I turned away. 

Now we were flying very low, cows 
scattering as our large shadow hurtled 
toward them; men and women looked 
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5 up at us, shading their eyes from the 
sun. I waved and some of them waved 
back. In a field one old man straight- 
ened up and saluted. “Look! he saluted 
¥ us!” Mac cried, and Tip, too, was 
pleased. The hard-eyed sergeant was 
expressionless. We were down so far 
that the city on the horizon seemed 
slightly above us. “That’s Aachen,” I 
said. “Germany.” 

Mac and Tip pressed forward; in 
§ their first glimpse of German soil they 
wished to miss nothing. Perhaps they 
thought the land would look unlike 
the soil they knew. We were swooping 
over Aachen almost before we could 
examine the soil. Aachen lay below us. 
“My God,” Mac said. “My God.” I 
3 knew what he meant. Those who have 
seen cities which have experienced 
days of artillery battle will understand. 
The public has seen pictures of such 
destruction; the shock is past. We who 
had cast the destruction had never seen 
it plainly until now. Aachen lay bleach- 
ing in the sun like bones on a desert. 
Our plane glided over its many blocks 
and we looked straight into its topless 
buildings. Only skeletal walls were 
standing, enclosing ruin, They were 
gaunt frames surrounding moldy noth- 
ingness. It looked what it was, a city 
of the dead; and somehow I felt a sense 
§ of sacrilege in gazing upon it. Inter it; 
knock over those walls guarding na- 
kedness, and bury the whole place. 
Even the sergeant behind me was stir- 
red. “Look at those houses,” he said 
softly. And as we continued past the 
blank, open frames, he asked, almost 
to himself, “Where do the people 


live?” None of us knew the answer. 

It became almost a litany as we flew 
over the many cities of the Rhineland: 
Mannheim, Diisseldorf, Koblenz, Col- 
ogne, Bonn, Diiren, Remagen, Frank- 
furt, dozens more in this once indus- 
trialized territory. Giant factories lay 
sprawling and torn. Mannheim existed 
no more, and though we were very low 
I could distinguish for blocks no sign 
of streets or homes. It was pulverized; 
it was tossed dirt. “Where do the peo- 
ple live?” the sergeant asked. 

We turned deeper into Germany. 
We were on our way to Schweinfurt, 
skimming the pleasant hills, dipping 
down into the valleys, humming along 
the streams. Here and there people 
worked the fields. They had no ma- 
chines. Plows were drawn by oxen and 
by horses. As we went along just above 
the trees I felt odd. It was not right; 
I could not escape a sense of uneasi- 
ness, of fear. The first flak gun would 
pot us. They couldn’t miss. The very 
first .. . and then I would remember, 
“Hell, the war’s over and nobody’s go- 
ing to shoot at us.” But I would forget 
and uneasiness would again sicken me, 
until again I remembered. I knew we 
were approaching Schweinfurt now. 
You can tell by the trail of forts that 
lie mute and flattened on the way. We 
gazed silently at them. Nobody spoke 
of their crews. The planes looked pa- 
thetic. They were still as graceful and 
slender as a girl, but they lay there 
helpless and done. Their silver frames 
were darkened and their fronts gaped. 
They looked badly hurt. You could see 
that Schweinfurt had been a battlefield 
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of the air, and as you got-closer you 
could see further evidence. It is par- 
ticularly wicked evidence. Men who fly 
bear no special animus against men in 
fighter planes who try to shoot them 
down. They do hate the flak and flak 
gunners; they track you and they seek 
to blow you into pieces. 

In the air you twist and turn and 
strive to evade, while you see friends 
hit, flaring like torches, falling apart 
in bright shreds. Over Schweinfurt in 
that first mission planes went down by 
dozens. Just outside, the flak sites 
stand, geometric row after geometric 
row. Each site is a little square com- 
plete with large-caliber gun. We went 
over one such site, then another, then 
others. They were trim, efficient, and 
as I looked at the perfection of their 
position and neatness of design I could 
think of nothing to say. Mac asked, 
“What are those?” and when I told 
him, I felt no better. 

Tall chimneys marked F.& S, for 
Firchtel and Sachs, the ball-bearing 
factory, were still standing amid the 


shambles. I looked at the factory now 
so quiet, so deserted, so unimportant, 
and I felt dull and listless. When we 
turned away I got out my maps, eager 
to plot the way home. 

We followed the Rhine again for a 
while. Victory-mad B-17’s buzzed low 
everywhere, well-nigh suicidal with 
elation, This part of the war was over 


‘and they were still alive. I knew that 


our bombing had spared many of our 
men; in France many an infantryman 
had spontaneously come to me, as an 
airman, to tell me so. But I kept re- 
membering all the planes. The dead 
planes marking the way to Schwein- 
furt lay like lead upon my thoughts. 
The English Channel is tiresome fly- 
ing and I was glad when we touched 
down. As I folded my maps I asked 
the sergeant of the tight lips and hard 
eyes how he had liked the trip. Some- 
thing had happened to his face. It had 


_ a hurt look, like a baby’s. The features 


had softened and melted, “Did you see 
all those cities?” he said, “Did you see 
them? Where do the people live?” 


Stepson of Heaven 


During the showing of the Russian film Defeat of Japan after the Kremlin 
dinner at the Foreign Ministers’ Conference in Moscow last month, the Ameri- 
cans sat quietly as this picture, implying that the Reds had won the Far Eastern 
war almost alone, unreeled with crackling sound effects. The end showed a 
Russian general accepting the Japanese surrender aboard an unidentified war- 
ship. Actually, it was the battleship Missouri. The Russians had cut everything 
out of the surrender sequence éxcept the footage showing their own representa- 
tive signing the papers. One American remarked: “Well, our hosts have done 
what no one else mets pabircas Rove MacArthur into the wings.” 


Newsweek (14 Jan. °46). 





Divine Neutrality 


All are God’s children 


By DOUGLAS NEWTON 


Condensed from the Melbourne Advocate* 


The wind had quenched the lamp 
over the door, while flurries of snow 
added to the. blackness of the night; 
still blind from the light inside, Repton 
felt movement rather than saw any- 
thing. He called the traditional greet- 
ing to those who had knocked, and 
switched on his flashlight. 

As the beam shone out, a rifle barrel, 
made more wicked by a bayonet, rose 
through it. The point pushed horribly 
against his chest, and a voice snarled 
in Chinese that there must be no light. 
Though he hastened to obey, Repton 
had time to see that the yard was full 
of armed men. 

He knew then why the villagers had 
so suddenly stopped coming yesterday; 
why their own “boys” had vanished so 
mysteriously this morning. They must 
have had word that the Japanese, press- 
ing in from Manchukuo, were nearer 
than they had feared. The whole dis- 
trict had bolted with the silent, mys- 
terious dispatch of their kind. 

With the bayonet against his. breast- 
bone, Repton spent an unpleasant mo- 
ment wondering if this was to be mar- 
tyrdom or not. Did the Japanese kill 
missionaries, even lay workers like 
himself? An odd, void helplessness 
prevented him from thinking, though 
he remembered that, thanks to the bit- 
ter resistance of Chinese bands, the 
Japanese were showing a fierceness 


that made their name a word of dread, 

Even as he remembered, there was 
a quick order, the pressure of the.bay- 
onet relaxed, and he made out a‘tall, 
bulky figure. Then a voice said in 
smooth but unmistakable American 
mission-English: 

“A thousand abject regrets, Father. 
My man was too zealous. Say, can we 
hop inside outta this draft?” 

Repton hesitated. They were not 
Japanese, after all, but Chinese. That 
made them more dangerous. A_brig- 
and band, especially a. communist 
band, would show no mercy. 

“I'm not a priest,” he said to make 
time, “but a doctor.” 

“No priest?” The smooth voice had 
an angry edge. “Say, where’s that yel- 
low dawg... ?” 

He called to his men in Chinese, 
then gently but powerfully pushed 
Repton into the light passage. “Hum- 
ble excuses, Excellency, but light is 
better for amiable conversation.” 

In the light, Repton saw he was a 
tall, powerful young Chinese, prob- 
ably of the mandarin class, alert and 
intelligent. He was vast with the pad- 
dings of Chinese winter clothes, and 
a heavy pistol hung in the holster of 
his belt. The way he turned on a.cring- 
ing Chinese two of his men had drag- 
ged into the light increased Repton’s 
fear, for the man was no other than 


* 143-151 é Beckett St., Melbourne, C.I., Australia, Dec. 5, 1945. 
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the mission’s No, 3. boy, Chee-sung, 
altar server and church cleaner. 

“He still swears there is a priest 
here,” the big man snapped at Repton 
after a word with Chee-sung; and Rep- 
ton, prepared to temporize, heard Fa- 
ther Palombo’s quiet voice behind 
him: “I am a priest. What can I do for 
you?” 

The big leader turned to the priest 
with a look of pleasure that, as so often 
with Chinese, made him singularly at- 
tractive. 

“Most humble protestations and sal- 
utations, Reverend Father,” he said, in 
his odd mixture of Oriental courtesy 
and mission American. “My despica- 
ble name is Hwang-feng. I am a Cath- 
olic, as were my honorable fathers, 
God rest their souls. I have here five, 
six good Catholics also. We come to 
you, please, for confession and Holy 
Communion, and yes, please, Mass 
too.” 

“I have only your word that you are 
Catholics,” the priest began. 

“Sure thing,” beamed Hwang-feng, 
and at once began the Credo in good 
Church Latin. Three of the men be- 
hind him joined in, and the others 
plainly understood, for they took off 
their hats. Repton had never before 
realized quite so startlingly the value 
of a universal ritual language. 

“And also,” Hwang-feng said as he 
finished, “in time of trouble, when 
men need the consolations of their re- 
ligion, they must be taken on good 
faith, is it not?” 

Father Palombo smiled at this reve- 
lation of a knowledge of religion. “Of 
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course,” he nodded, “but Mass... .” 

“Tomorrow, yes, it will be quite all 
right with us,” Hwang-feng smiled. 
“And we are not fasting now, any- 
how.” 

Again the contagion of the man 
made the priest smile. “Come in, all of 
you,” he said, and led them into the 
big living room. But the brighter light 
revealed Hwang-feng and his men as 
such desperate-looking, heavily armed 
rufhans that the priest’s face clouded. 

“You haven’t the look of penitents,” 
he said, with that even courage in the 
face of threat that Repton always 
found so surprising in one so retiring. 

“We are soldiers,” Hwang-feng said 
simply, and he named one of several 
local war lords as his commander. 
“That is why we come, Father. Two, © 
three days from now we fight the Japa- 
nese, who are marching on to this dis- 
trict, and since in fighting, men die, 
we should like to face that prepared.” 

“But is your fighting just?” the 
priest asked with his gentle sternness. 
“Some call it brigandage.” 

“That is the Japanese word, But we 
only defend our country that they try 


to steal bit by bit. Defending one’s own 


land is just, Father.” 

“But no war has been declared,” the 
priest insisted. 

“Yet the Japanese advance every day 
farther into our land and what they 
take they keep. And if we say No! or 
try to keep them back, they shoot us. 
All we do is try to keep the thieves 
away. Father, there is no sin in that.” 

“Guerrilla warfare is lawful,” Rep- 
ton put in. 
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“Yes, if you are in good faith,” the 


priest agreed. “But so many of your 
bands are merely brigands.” 

“It may be true, but not of us,” 
Hwang-feng said, not without dignity. 
“Where there is war, bad as well as 
good men fight. But we try our little 
bit to be good. And, see, haven’t we 
come to make our confession in the 
goodness of our Faith? Can you re- 
fuse us, Father, who in a few days may- 
be dead?” 

“No, I will do as you ask,” the priest 
said quietly. “But if the Japanese are 
so near, will it be safe to wait for Com- 
munion during Mass tomorrow?” 

“It will be O.K., Father,” beamed 
Hwang-feng. “We know all about 
them. Their Army is four days’ march 
away; we know, because ours is wait- 
ing in the hills to catch the animals. 
We mean to cut them to pieces before 
they guess—” 

The priest held up his hand. 

“I do not wish to know,” he said 
quietly. “In this house we are not con- 
cerned with war. Whatever your just 
anger against your enemies, you ap- 
proach God here only as penitent men. 
You may stay in the mission tonight; 
and I will say early Mass for you. Then 
you must leave at once, for we cannot 
favor either side. Even while you are 
here you must put away your weap- 
ons; no armed man may enter the 
house of God.” 

It was the strangest business. Repton 
showed them into the deserted school- 
house, where they readily shed their 
arms before going to the tiny chapel. 
Cutthroats though they looked, he was 
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struck by their reverence as, one by 
one, they went to the little box where 
Father Palombo sat, and came back, 
shriven and at peace with their Maker, 
to kneel beneath the dim red light of 
the tabernacle, to say their penances 
and to open their souls to Him who 
saw no difference in any man who 
came to Him pure of heart. 

It might have been the confession 
hour in any small country parish, so 
ordinary was their behavior, so every- 
day their devotion. Yet that made it 
the more bizarre. More than 200 miles 
of wild territory cut them off from the 
nearest outpost of European civiliza- 
tion, while the bleakness of the De- 
cember night, the snow, and the 
knowledge that the whole district had 
been deserted by its inhabitants, added 
a touch of dread to their utter isola- 
tion. 

There they were, two white men, 
the priest and his lay helper, with 
the thoroughly frightened Chee-sung, 
alone in that strange, enigmatic, dan- 
gerous land, at the mercy of seven 
Orientals who might be bandits, pre- 
tending to be good Catholics. 

Yet there was no doubting their 
good faith. Repton, who hovered at the 
back ready to fly to the priest’s aid if 
necessary, found himself edified by the 
naturalness and simplicity of their de- 
votion. They prepared for confession; 
they prayed after it with a quiet gen- 
uineness that awed him. 

Hwang-feng even smiled a little at 
his wonder when they left. He and his 
family, he explained, had been Cath- 
olics since 1601, when the Ming em- 
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‘ peror, Wan4i, had summoned / the 
great Li-mateu (Chinese for Father 
Ricco Matteo, S.J.) to Peking. The 
faith of at least one man went even 
further back, for it dated from the days 
of St. Francis Xavier. It was_a little 
startling as well as disconcerting to 
Repton, whose father had been the first 
convert in his family. 

Hwang-feng said there were. un- 
doubtedly many Catholics in armies 
fighting the Japanese, as well as the 
much-vaunted communists: “And why 
not? There are hundreds of thousands 
of us in China, and a good Catholic is 
as good a patriot as anyone.” 

“Even with good patriotism can you 
hope to beat so strong a nation as the 
Japanese?” Repton asked. 

“Who knows?” Hwang-feng shrug- 
ged. “But we must try, and sometimes, 
maybe, we can teach their pride a les- 
son, as we hope to in a few days’ time.” 

Hwang-feng was mistaken about 

that. . 
He had, as his race was too prone 
to do, overlooked the alertness and 
swiftness of the enemy. It was the Japa- 
nese who brought off the surprise, next 
morning. 

Mass was set for a very early hour, 
so that they could get away with less 
chance of discovery. It was still dark 
in the chapel, and the snow that had 
settled during the night helped the 
Japanese to approach undetected. Fa- 
ther Palombo, with Chee-sung serving, 
had just reached the “Dignum et jus- 
tum est” when Repton, at the rear of 
the chapel, heard a sound that made 
his heart go cold. It was the clink of 
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spurs on the tiled floor in the hall. 

He saw a Japanese officer, pistol in 
hand, at the door of the chapel, and 
behind him two troopers with guns at 
ready. He knew at once that a scouting 
patrol ahead of the advancing Japanese 
Army had caught Hwang-feng and his 
men at a helpless moment. No doubt 
of that, they were weaponless, yet one 
glance at the military belting about 
them told the Japafese officer what 
they were. Even as Father Palombo’s 
voice spoke “, .. per quem majestatem 
tuam” the officer went swiftly up the 
aisle, his pistol covering Hwang-feng 
and his men. 

Hwang-feng saw him. For a long 
moment the eyes of the two men.held, 
the kneeling Chinese regarding his 
enemy with the strange, stoic calm of 
his race. It even seemed as though the 
look baffled the officer. He hesitated, 
and as he did, the soft, triumphant 
“Sanctus! Sanctus! Sanctus!” burst 
through the chapel. 

The abrupt surprise of the words, 
the vigor with which Chee-sung rang 
his bell, made the Japanese start around 
towards the altar, and fear leaped in 
Repton’s heart. Would the man be sus- 
picious?, Would he think the ringing 
of the bell a trick, a signal of alarm? 
A soldier in his position and ignorant 
of the Mass might easily do so. Yet 
worse followed. 

Chee-sung, hearing the quick move- 
ment, turned at the altar step. He saw 
the Japanese facing him, pistol in 
hand, and his spirit cracked in panic. 
He uttered a strangled cry, dropped 
the bell with a clash that frightened 
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him even more and fled out of the sanc- 
tuary, through the sacristy and away. 

Repton was sure that this was the 
end, that the officer would shoot Chee- 
sung as he ran, and that massacre 
must follow. It was a moment of 
dreadful tension in which the quietude 
of the chapel seemed to take on a more 
unearthly stillness. Even the murmur 
of Father Palombo’s voice seemed to 
check on the brink of terror. Did Fa- 
ther Palombo realize what was hap- 
pening? Did even his quiet courage 
hesitate before the tremendous mo- 
ment of Consecration? And why did 
the Japanese hesitate, too? 

But even as Repton’s hands gripped 
the chair-back before him, the priest’s 
voice came again, calm, unflurried, su- 
pernally grave: “Hane igitur oblatio- 
nem,” it began, and the priestly hands 
went out, spreading over the chalice. 

The Catholic in Hwang-feng re- 
sponded to that instinctively; he half 
rose, cried in Chinese, “The bell.” 

Then the strangest of all things hap- 
pened, 

The Japanese officer stiffened, but 
not to shoot. He said quickly and firm- 
ly in Chinese: “Keep on your knees.” 
And then, with swift gestures, he put 
his pistol into his holster, whipped off 
his steel helmet and stepped into the 
sanctuary. 

A moment later the bell rang out: 

It rang with the note of a practiced 
server, and Repton heard and stared 
astounded. The Japanese rose, went up 
the steps of the altar, knelt, lifted and 
kissed the hem of the priest’s chasuble 
and, as Father Palombo knelt to adore 
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his God, the bell came clear and strong 
... and clear and strong again as God 
was raised on high. 

Repton knelt dazed. The Japanese 
was serving as though he had done it 
all his life. It seemed incredible, and 
yet why should it be? It was more 
than likely he had served all his life; 
there were many good Catholics 
among the Japanese, too. 

But even then it was most amazing; 
this man who had come here ready, 
perhaps, to kill, had stayed to serve. 
It seemed unbelievable. But was it? 
Mass was going on. Mass that he knew 
as an everyday essential of his life. It 
had reached the tremendous and irrev- 
ocable moment of the Consecration, 
and there was no server—the very 
instinct within him had naturally car- 
ried him to the altar to serve. 

“. . « et ne nos inducas in tenta- 
tionem,” said the celebrant. 

“Sed libera nos a malo,’ answered 
clearly the voice of a man to whom 
the Mass had both eternal significance 
and sublime familiarity. 

The Japanese officer was as devout 
as his Chinese enemies who had risked 
their lives to hear this Mass. Even one 
of his troopers was a Catholic, for 
though one man stood alert with his 
gun at the ready, the other with his 
helmet off and gun set aside knelt 
praying in the doorway. The encmies 
had come together only to find a truce 
in the Mass. 

And the Mass went on, common to 
all. All there, Chinese, Japanese, white 
men, knelt quiet, unmoving, absorbed. 
They were enemies ready to kill each 
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other in the world outside, but here, 
in the world of the Mass, they were 
one. One in understanding, worship 
and peace. 

The bell rang at the “Domine, non 
sum dignus,” and after the due, grave 
moment the Japanese officer looked 
round, as a world-wide legion of altar 
servers have at that august moment. 
Repton felt his breath catch — how 
commonplace the thing was. What a 
lifetime of servers he had watched 
glancing to see if there were communi- 
cants. And the Japanese officer was 
saying the Confiteor. 

Their enemy was praying for them 
as the Chinese moved quietly to the 
altar rail; and for his own, too, for 
with a subdued clatter of body harness, 
the Japanese trooper kneeling at the 
door went with them. 

Chinese and Japanese at the rail, 
enemies with their hates set aside, 
kneeling, one in God, receiving Him 
in one spirit and one devotion; that 
was the most startling thing of all. 

Enemies, who only an hour earlier 
or later, had only to see each other to 
shoot and kill had, for this brief space, 
entered a no man’s land of faith where 
there was no shooting nor killing; no 
hate, no differences of race nor inter- 


ests. In the Mass there are no nationali- 
ties: at the Communion rail there are 
no antagonisms of blood nor country 
nor class, only men worshiping their 
God, only a divine neutrality, 

Hwang-feng and his men returned 
from the rail. The Japanese trooper 
clattered back to his place at the door. 
In deep and reverent stillness Mass 
went, on. 

War was outside: destruction and 
evil, the pitiful evil of men made blind 
by their just rights, the world’s just 
rights. But the Mass went on untouch- 
ed by war, unconcerned with the world 
and its rights. The Mass went on, as 
it went on at 10,000 altars throughout 
the world, where, as here, men shed 
self and selfishness and became just 
men, one in worship, service, and fel- 
lowship; men cut off and safe from the 
world for a moment, in the vast and 
lovely charity of God. 

“Ite missa est,” came the voice of 
Father Palombo from the altar. 

“Deo gratias,” the Japanese seemed 
to sigh. 

Well, thanks be to God, indeed, for 
that amazing moment, for that revela- 
tion, thought Repton. If only that mo- 
ment, that supreme neutrality of the 
Mass, could go on forever. 


Quatrain 


Each time that I pass by a church, 
I stop to make a visit, 

So that when I am carried in 

Our Lord won’t say, “Who is it?” 


Fourteen-year-old boy quoted in the Annals of Our Lady of Lourdes 
(Jan. ’46) from the Steubenville Register. 





History of the Bast 


The exact period of time dedicated 
to the solemn fast before Easter has 
varied somewhat in the history of the 
Church, Before the 6th century, Lent 
began on the day that is now the first 
Sunday of Lent, and since Sundays 
were never fast days, there were really 
only 36 days of the Lenten fast. After 
the time of Pope Gregory the Great 
(a.p. 600) the last four days before the 
first Sunday of Lent were added in or- 
der to make up for four Sundays and 
bring the number of fast days to exact- 
ly 40. 

The number 40 has always been as- 
sociated with penance and fasting. The 
deluge lasted 40 days. Moses fasted 40 
days before he received the Command- 
ments on the mountain top. Elias fast- 
ed 40 days as he went to the mountain 
of God. The chosen people wandered 
40 years in the desert before they came 
to the Promised Land. And our Lord 
Himself fasted 40 days. 

In the early Church the fast pre- 
scribed for these 40 days was much 
more severe than it is today. Following 
the custom of the ancient Jews, the 
early Christians did not. break their 
fast until sunset. Then they ate their 
one full meal and fasted until sunset 
the next day. That was really a fast, 
and it was practiced throughout both 
the East and the West for 900 years. 

After that time the discipline began 
to be relaxed. At first the breaking of 
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the fast (breakfast) was permitted at 
three o’clock in the afternoon. Later it 
was moved forward to noon, where it 
is now. With the course of time, an 
early breakfast was allowed, so that to- 
day the Lenten fast is hardly uncom- 
fortable. It is scarcely more than a sen- 
sible diet and no one should find it 
difficult, to perform, unless he js ill)-In 
fact, many persons limit their food to 
the requirements of the Lenten fast 
without being conscious that they are 
doing so. Many eat only a piece of toast 
and coffee for breakfast, a very light 
lunch at noon, and the one full meal 
in the evening. It is a deplorable sign 
of the weakness both of our constitu- 
tion and our faith that so many of us 
endeavor to avoid even that simple dis- 
cipline. 

In former ages it was very, difficult 
to obtain permission not to fast. For 
example, in 1297 King Wenceslaus of 
Bohemia applied to Pope Boniface 
VIII for permission to eat meat during 
Lent on account of his poor health. 
The Pope commissioned two abbots to 
inquire into the real state of the king’s 
health and to grant the dispensation if 
they felt it was necessary. He pre- 
scribed the further conditions that he 
must fast, in any case, on the Fridays 
and Saturdays of Lent and on the vigil 
of St. Matthew, and that he had to eat 
his second meal in the presence of 
others and be very moderate, 
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I think it worth while to copy part 
of a letter written by Pope Benedict 
XIV in 1741. It applies to us just as 
much as to the people who lived 200 
years ago: 

“The observance of Lent is the very 
’ badge of Christian warfare. By it we 
prove ourselves not to be enemies of 
the cross of Christ. By it we avert the 
scourges of divine justice. By it we 


Barbara Ward 


By ANTONIA WHITE 
Condensed from Picture Post* 


About two years ago, after having 
heard much about Barbara Ward, I 
went to a Sword of the Spirit meeting 
at which she was to speak. On the way 
into the hall, I saw a nun I knew talk- 
ing to a slim, attractive, well-dressed 
girl of a type you rarely see at pious 
or political gatherings. The nun stop- 
ped me and said, “I don’t think you’ve 
met Barbara, have you?” 

Most celebrities on such occasions 
greet one with some muttered polite- 
ness and an absent eye. But Barbara 
immediately began to talk to me as 
naturally as if she had just run into an 
old friend. I had the impression, never 
effaced by subsequent meetings, of 
freshness, frankness, radiance, and a 
curiously innocent sophistication; also 
of a disarming, childlike confidence, a 
very warm heart and determined will. 

On the face of things, no one could 
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gain strength against the princes of 
darkness. Should men grow remiss in 
their observance of Lent, it would be 
a detriment to God’s glory, a disgrace 
to the Catholic religion, and a danger 
to Christian souls. Neither can it be 
doubted but that such negligence 
would become the source of misery to 
the world, of public calamity and of 
private woe.” 


A lady with a future 


be more successful or more enviable 
than Barbara Ward is at this moment. 
Only 31 (and looking considerably 
younger), she has made a triple name 
as public speaker, broadcaster, and po- 
litical journalist. She is pretty, full of 
life and zest, with an infinite capacity 
for making and keeping friends. 

Her childhood must have been one 
of the happiest on record. She has good 
parents: a Catholic mother, and a fa- 


.ther with Quaker sympathies, who live 


in such harmony that she never re- 
members hearing an angry word at 
home. They are, moreover, firm be- 
lievers in liberal education for women. 
Barbara had the chance of discovering 
and developing all her talents in a var- 
ied training which included a convent 
school in England, the Lycée Moliére, 
the Sorbonne, a year in Germany and 
three at Oxford. 


* 43-44 Shoe Lane, London, E.C.4, Dec. 1, 1945. 
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Oddly, Barbara never had any inten- 
tion of adopting any of the professions 
she now so successfully practices. She 
decided on her future while she was 
still a child, and all through her long 
and liberal education never wavered in 
her ambition. Among her many gifts 
Barbara has a charming pure soprano 
voice of considerable range. At Oxford 
she read philosophy and political econ- 
omy, and was the only woman of her 
year to take a first in Modern Greats. 
When the principal of Somerville sent 
for this brilliant student to discuss her 
career, Barbara said without hesita- 
tion, “I want to be an opera singer.” 
The principal’s only comment was, “In 
that case, I fear we can do nothing for 
you.” 

When she went down, at 21, she 
had arrived at a critical point. At Ox- 
ford she had been a decorative, ubiqui- 
tous figure. Not only had she worked 
but she had ridden, danced, sung, 
fenced, acted, and gone to all the par- 
ties. Mainly through the influence of 
Miss Margery Fry, she had become in- 
terested in politics, especially in inter- 
national affairs. She had also come to 
be intellectually dissatisfied with the 
Catholic religion and no longer be- 
lieved nor practiced it. Now she felt 
the time had come to think things out. 

After a short retreat, she decided to 
make the Catholic religion henceforth 
the center and mainspring of her life. 
The other result of her stock-taking 
was that she totally gave up the idea 
of becoming an opera singer. Immedi- 
ately and ironically,a telegram arrived, 
offering her a student vacancy in a 
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well-known company. She refused it 
without a qualm. 

Her position was thus the exact op- 
posite of most brilliant young persons 
who have just left the University. She 
had worked out her spiritual position, 
but had not the faintest idea of what 
road to take in the world. 

Within a few months of coming 
down from Oxford, she became, at 
someone else’s suggestion, a University 
Extension lecturer. Her subject was the 
one that had begun to interest: her at 
Somerville, foreign affairs. She is an 
excellent linguist, and when she was 
abroad, she always had the “feel” of a 
country without being at all politically 
conscious. Now her knowledge was to 
become wider and deeper. For three 
years she lectured in winter and trav- 
eled in summer, visiting Germany, 
Austria, Italy, and Turkey. Lecturing 
showed that she had a remarkable gift 
for public speaking. Her singing. les- 
sons had taught her to produce her 
flexible and attractive voice; her acting 
experience helped her make real con- 
tact with her audience. Those who 
have heard her only on the Brains 
Trust program have no idea what she 
can do when she is speaking to others 
in the same room. Without any tricks, 
straining or overemphasis, she can 
rouse the sleepiest audience. At times 
she really seems to be inspired. 

In 1937 (she was then 24), Nelson’s 
asked her to write a book. Once more, 
you notice, the suggestion came from 
outside. The result was International 
Share-Out, which dealt mainly with 
colonial problems. The book, which 
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appeared in 1938, was a success, and 
Barbara found that she could convince 
on paper as well as on a platform. It 
remained only for an editor to notice 
that here was someone with the mak- 
ings of a first-class political journalist. 

In 1939 Geoffrey Crowther invited 
her to contribute free-lance articles to 
the Economist. By 1940 she was as- 
sistant editor, specializing in foreign 
affairs. 

A new field opened up in 1940 
which gave her scope to express her 
deepest convictions. Cardinal Hinsley, 
in founding the Sword of the Spirit, 
launched a movement to rally Catho- 
lics behind the nation’s just cause and 
rouse them to cooperate with other 
Christian bodies in studying the great 
social questions of the day. From the 
first, Barbara took a leading part. In 
the intervals of her hard, full-time job 
on the Economist, she went all over 
the country, usually traveling by night, 
speaking at Sword meetings, especially 
during the Joint Christian Weeks. 


Barbara has an intense personal reli- 
gion. She believes, however, that Chris- 
tianity is not a private spiritual luxury 
nor something to be kept apart from 
daily life, but a living force to be ap- 
plied to public affairs as well as to pri- 
vate conduct. 

In 1943 Barbara said Yes once more; 
this time to the BBC. I asked her what 
she considered the real point of the 
Brains Trust program, which is second 
in popularity only to Tommy Hand- 
ley. Her answer was, “It isn’t supposed 
to be a fount of information but a les- 
son in conversation.” 

So far, on her way through life, Bar- 
bara Ward has encountered neither 
opposition nor failure. Her personality 
is so charming that people instinctively 
want to smooth her path. 

She is one of the most striking fig- 
ures of her generation; she has already 
collected more laurels than most wom- 
en collect in a lifetime; but I, for one, 
wait with intense eagerness to see what 
Barbara will be doing when she is 40. 


+ 


Almost a million of Poland’s soldiers fell on the battle fronts, de- 
fending the integrity of Western Europe. On her native soil, her joss 
approximated 6 million of her unyielding people. Of this number, 3% 
million are reported to have been executed and murdered or to have 
died in prisons and concentration camps; 200,000 are still prisoners of 
Red Russia; more than 2 million have been deported to inhuman alien 
enslavement. When you compare the population of Poland with that of 
the U.S., the significance of Poland’s contribution to the Allied cause 
becomes astounding and appalling. Her losses exceed 18% of her popu- 
lation, the equivalent in America of almost 25 million of her people, 
the total population, men, women and children, of Maryland, Virginia, 
West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Tennessee and Kentucky. 

Judge Clare Gerald Fenerty in an address Oct. 21, 1945. 
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What To Do About Franco 


By CARLTON J. H. HAYES 
Condensed chapter of a book® 


By one who should know 


Throughout the period I was in 
Spain as U.S. ambassador, from May, 
1942, to January, 1945, I had constant 
evidence that the large majority of the 
Spanish people greatly desired to stay 
out of the international struggle, avoid 
recurrence of civil war, and be friendly 
with the English-speaking democra- 
cies, especially the U.S. These desires 
have been common, not only to the 
mass of “leftists” (Republicans and 
Socialists), but also to most of the 
“rightist” groups which supported 
General Franco in the Spanish Civil 
War (Liberal Monarchists, Tradition- 
alists, and the Conservative following 
of Gil Robles) and consequently to 
members of the groups who held office 
in the existing government (which was 
essentially a coalition, rather than a 
single-party, government). 

General Franco is in a curious posi- 
tion. He is a cautious politician with 
strong military backing; and, though 
doubtless the large majority of Span- 
iards, “rightist” as well as “leftist,” 
would ideally prefer another Chief of 
State (if it could be arranged in an 
orderly fashion), many of them recog- 
nize, with varying degrees of grati- 
tude, that by virtue of his cautious 
policy he succeeded in keeping Spain 
free from foreign and domestic war 
during an extraordinarily trying pe- 
riod. 


As long as Axis victory seemed to 
him inevitable, as long as almost the 
whole of Europe was at the mercy of 
Germany, with German armies massed 
near the Pyrenees and German subma- 
rines infesting the seas adjacent to 
Spain, General Franco let Hitler, and 
indeed the world, believe he was pro- 
Axis, Nevertheless, whatever may have 
been his inmost thoughts and personal 
fears, the fact remains that at least 
from the date of his dismissal of Ser- 
rano Sufier from the foreign office and 
the leadership of the Falange, in Sep- 
tember, 1942, General Franco guided 
or backed up the responsible officials 
of his government in approximating 
Spain’s official position to the pro- 
Allied position of the large majority 
of the Spanish people. 

From September, 1942, up to June, © 
1943, while the Spanish government 
was still ostensibly “nonbelligerent” 
and hence technically “unneutral,” it 
not only placed no obstacle in the way 
of our landings and military operations 
in North Africa and southern Italy but 
gave us significant facilities, such as 
de facto recognition of the French 
Committee of National Liberation at 
Algiers and of its official representa- 
tives in Spain; free transit through 
Spain of more than 25,000 volunteers 
(chiefly French) for active service with 
our armed forces in North Africa; non- 


*Wartime Mission in Spain, 1945. Macmillan Co., 60 5th Av., N. Y. City, 11. 313 pp. $3. 
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internment of several hundreds of our 
downed military airmen and their 
evacuation through Gibraltar; imme- 
diate delivery to us, quite uncompro- 
mised, of secret equipment on planes 
forced down; and freedom and full op- 
portunity to carry on economic war- 
fare with the Axis on Spanish territory 
by means of preemptive buying of 
wolfram, mercury, fluorspar, skins, 
woolen goods, etc., and blacklisting of 
Spanish firms doing business with the 
Axis. 

From July, 1943, to May, 1944, the 
Spanish government shifted its de- 
clared position from “nonbelligerency” 
to “neutrality,” and gradually increas- 
ed the facilities it was according us to 
the detriment of the Axis. 

_ Moreover, it speeded up the evacua- 
tion of Allied refugees and downed 
airmen, arranged for the escape to 
Spain of a considerable number of 
Jews from Hungary, Germany, and 
_ the Low Countries, and tolerated, even 
to the point of abetting, the very im- 
portant clandestine activities of our 
secret espionage services directed to- 
ward obtaining from across the Pyre- 
nees invaluable military information 
about German troop movements and 
dispositions in France. Finally, as the 
result of a series of negotiations, press- 
ed by us and vehemently opposed by 
Germany, Spain embargoed all exports 
of wolfram to the Axis from February 
to May and agreed to allow thereafter 
only token shipments (which stopped 
altogether after our June, 1944, Jand- 
ing in France). Simultaneously, the 
Spanish government agreed to submit 
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to arbitration the question of the in- 
ternment of Italian warships which 
had been held for several months in 
the Balearic Islands, to close the Ger- 
man consulate at Tangier, and to expel 
its staff and other Axis agents suspect- 
ed of espionage or sabotage against us. 

From July, 1944, the Spanish gov- 
ernment repeatedly indicated, by word 
and deed, that its policy toward us was 
one of “benevolent neutrality.” It au- 
thorized our use of Barcelona as a free 
port of entry for supplies for France 
and other “liberated” areas. It expelled 
or interned several hundred German 
agents. It assured us it would not har- 
bor persons adjudged by competent 
Allied tribunals to be “war criminals.” 
It rescinded practically all censorship 
restrictions on American journalists in 
Spain and arranged with the United 
Press to utilize this American news 
service for the Spanish press. 

It was the first foreign government 
to make a general air agreement with 
ours, and under this, we obtained 
transit and landing rights in Spain for 
three different American air lines and 
also for our Army planes. It finally put 
into effect between Madrid and New 
York the direct radio-telegraphic cir- 
cuit which had been the object of pro- 
tracted and fruitless negotiations by us 
with the Spanish Monarchy prior to 
1931 and with the Spanish Republic 
prior to the Civil War. Furthermore, 
both the Foreign Minister and General 
Franco himself repeatedly made clear, 
not only in conversation with me, but 
by. inspired articles in the Spanish 
press, their hostility to Japan and their 
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intention, in due course, of breaking 
diplomatic relations with it. This, too, 
they did soon after I left. 

In trying to assess the reasons for 
Spain’s swing toward us and the in- 
creasing facilities it granted us from 
1942 to 1945—in other words, the rea- 
sons for whatever success my wartime 
mission had—I arrive at four basic 
considerations: 1. Spain acted, as any 
nation would, in what it conceived to 
be its own interest. Spain needed and 
desired to stay out of the war. To have 
joined the Axis in 1940 would sooner 
or later have brought it in. To have 
shown any partiality for the Allies 
prior to the end of 1942 would have 
brought the Germans into Spain, and 
consequently Spain into the war. To 
have flouted reasonable requests of the 
Allies from 1943 onwards might well 
have led to hostile action on their part 
and thus brought Spain into the war. 
In any of these instances, Spain would 
have lacked foresight and failed to 
serve its Own greatest interest. The 
tactic of our diplomacy was to estab- 
lish and enlarge a common area of 
Spanish interest and of our own. For 
we were not in Spain to oppose Span- 
iards or their government, but to get 
them to help us oppose the Axis. 

2. I must emphasize the economic 
weapon we and the British possessed. 
Spain simply had to have certain com- 
modities from us, most notably petro- 
leum, which it could not obtain in sat- 
isfactory quantities elsewhere. These 
we were able and ready to furnish or 
withhold. 


3. We owed no little of our success 


in Spain to Axis, and particularly Ger- 
man, misjudgment of Spanish charac- 
ter. The nazis were at first too sure 
they had Spain in their pocket, and 
afterwards they overworked their prop- 
aganda and threatened too much. They 
neither invaded Spain, when they 
could, nor ceased trying to dictate to 
it, when they should have. Then, their 
regimentation, superior airs, patroniz- 
ing attitude, and deadly seriousness 
were repulsive, when not merely ridic- 
ulous, to the large majority of a na- 
tion notoriously individualistic, proud 
and stubborn. The tactic which certain 
of our journalistic critics in America 
urged us to adopt toward Spain was 
essentially the German tactic. It is 
fortunate we didn’t follow it, and I 
sincerely hope, in our own national 
interest, it never will be followed. 

4. We were immeasurably aided by 
our moral ascendancy over the Axis. 
Spain came to recognize that when we 
made pledges, as, for example, to re- 
spect its territorial integrity or to fur- 
nish it with some commodity, we 
meant to keep our pledges, whereas 
the Axis relied on brute force and 
made promises only to break them. To 
maintain our moral position intact is 
vitally necessary to our prestige in any 
foreign country and hence to the suc- 
cessful conduct of all our international 
relations. 

My mission in Spain was rendered 
peculiarly difficult by reason of prevail- 
ing popular sentiment in the U.S. 
against the Franco government. And 
contemporary and future Spanish- 
American relations are likely to be: 
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troubled for similar if not the same 
reasons. 

Our American government, being 
democratic, is naturally and necessarily 
responsive to public opinion. And pub- 
lic opinion in the U.S., as crystallized 
or reflected by our journalists and pub- 
licists, has been and still is predomi- 
nantly hostile to the existing regime 
in Spain, expectant of its speedy col- 
lapse, and opposed to any measure or 
indication of a collaboration with it 
which might conceivably serve to 
strengthen or prolong it. This opinion 
is reinforced, moreover, by a some- 
what similar attitude prevalent in Eng- 
land, by the partisan propaganda of 
exiled refugees from the Spanish Civil 
War residing abroad, and by the inter- 
ested and denunciatory propaganda 
emanating from Soviet Russia and its 
inspired press and radio, 

I hold no brief for General Franco’s 
government. I am an American and 
a democrat, and I most certainly would 
not wish to see his type of government 
installed or copied in the U.S., or in- 
definitely continue in Spain or any- 
where else. Yet I have had to face the 
fact, just as our own government still 
has to face it, that if one wishes to deal 
with Spain one must deal with the 
existing Spanish government, what- 
ever it is, and that in order to deal 
with it wisely and advantageously one 
must be realistic about it and not the 
victim of wishful thinking or of fables. 

Actually the Franco regime owes its 
origin only in part to military aid it 
received from Italy and Germany dur- 
ing the Civil War. This aid has been 
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much exaggerated, as that of Russia 
and France to the “Loyalists” has been 
minimized, The Civil War was pri- 
marily a Spanish affair, in which half 
the Spanish nation and more than half 
the Spanish Army supported General 
Franco, 

Actually, too, the Spanish govern- 
ment of General Franco has not been | 
“thoroughly pro-Axis,” but, rather, 
has long accorded a large number of 
important facilities to the Allied war 
effort. Spain’s contributions to us in 
this respect compare favorably with | 
those of any other neutral, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Turkey or Portugal. Nor, | 
as I have previously explained, has 
General Franco’s dictatorship been in- 
spired by nazi ideology or directed 
solely by fascists; it has been more in 
the nature of a military dictatorship 
traditional to Spanish-speaking peo- | 
ples. ; 

Actually, also, it is difficult to under- 
stand why “the exploited and tortured 
masses of the Spanish people” must | 
await the withdrawal of foreign diplo- 
matic support from their government 
before they “spontaneously” rise up 


_and overthrow that government. Sure- 


ly they don’t fear that France, Russia, 
England, China and the U.S. would 
interfere to prevent them from over- 
throwing Franco. No, there must be a 
sizable number of Spaniards who don’t 
regard themselves as “exploited” or 
“tortured,” or who prefer a quiet evo- 
lution of the Franco regime to stormy 
revolution and the uncertainty about 
alternative forms of government. 

By now, it should be evident that 
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one is seriously misinformed and un- 
realistic. if he takes for granted that the 
Spanish government’s collapse is inevi- 
table and imminent—unless, of course, 
we are ready to employ Allied pres- 
sure to collapse it. It is not likely to col- 
lapse through voluntary abdication, 
nor, so far as I can see, through any 
general mass revolt of the Spanish peo- 
ple. The domestic opposition to it is 
too divided, too broken into quarrel- 
some groups of Monarchists, Republi- 
cans, Socialists, Syndicalists, Anarch- 
ists, communists, and Basque and Ca- 
talan Nationalists, and too lacking in 
experienced and respected leadership. 
The memory of the horrors of the late 
Spanish Civil War is still much too 
vivid, and the fear of doing anything 
to precipitate its recurrence is, with 
the exception of the. communist mi- 
nority, almost a national obsession. 

After all, the existing regime repre- 
sents that part of the Spanish nation 
which finally won a three-year civil 
war; and it would indeed be quite a 
novelty in history if the victors in such 
a war should say to the vanquished 
only five or six years afterwards: “We 
are sorry; we shouldn’t have won; we 
have made a mess of things; we will 
now restore you to power and welcome 
back your former leaders and let them 
do to us what they will.” 

It might be that a democratic repub- 
lic could be established with a large 
measure of popular support. But we 
should be under no illusions about the 
difficulties which would beset it and 
which would militate against its order- 
ly functioning according to American 
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traditions and ideals. Spaniards have 
no such political tradition as ours, 
Their two experiences with republican 
governments, in the 1870’s and the 
1930’s, were not fortunate and have 
not made all of them enthusiastic about 
seeking a third. Moreover, any major- 
ity of Spaniards who might support a 
republic would not consist of two big, 
moderate parties, like the Republican 
and the Democratic in our own coun- 
try, but would comprise a variety of 
factions so disparate as to render ex- 
tremely difficult the maintenance of a 
united and really democratic front 
against communist advocates of a “pro- 
letarian dictatorship” on one side and 
“rightist” champions of monarchy or 
a military dictatorship on the other. 
Dictatorship, in one form or another, 
is no novelty, but an old habit, in Span- 
ish political life, and historically it has 
been exercised from the “left” as well 
as from the “right.” 

My conviction is that we should not 
concern ourselves with the internal af- 
fairs or form of government of any 
foreign country, unless that country 
becomes, or clearly threatens to be- 
come, a menace to the peace and inde- 
pendence of its neighbors and hence of 
the world and of ourselves. 

Noninterference in the internal af- 
fairs of foreign countries is not merely 
personal counsel of mine, It is a long- 
standing, and at least used to be a gen- 
erally accepted, American public pol- 
icy. One of its classic expressions was 
President James Monroe’s in 1823: 
“Our policy in regard to Europe... 
remains the same, which is, not to in- 
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terfere in the internal concerns of any 
of its powers; to consider the Govern- 
ment de facto as the legitimate Gov- 
ernment for us; to cultivate friendly 
relations with it, and to preserve those 
relations by a frank, firm, and manly 
policy, meeting, in all instances, the 
just claims of every power; submitting 
to injuries from none.” This was the 
policy that President Franklin Roose- 
velt reaffirmed in specific pledges to 
Spain, and the policy in accordance 
with which our wartime mission in 
Spain was discharged, I don’t believe 
it should lightly be changed. 

__ Frankly, I would leave Spain to the 
Spaniards. Left to themselves, they are 
no menace to their neighbors or to the 
peace of the world, and they are a peo- 
ple whose tradition and temperament 
are inflexibly opposed both to domes- 
tic regimentation and to interference 
from abroad. The existing regime is 
regarded by the mass of Spaniards, 
“rightist” as well as “leftist,” and is 
admitted by General Franco himself, 
to be but temporary. Eventually there 
is sure to be a change in it. But change 
is more likely to be impeded than ex- 
pedited by any foreign intervention or 
interference, which would probably 
involve additional suffering for the 
Spanish people themselves and lead to 
serious divisions among the major 
Allied powers. 

Meanwhile, with the existing Span- 
ish government, as with any which, 
through evolution or internal revolu- 
tion, may succeed it, the U.S. would 
do well, in my, opinion, to pursue a 
policy of friendly relations. Spain and 
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the Spanish people can be, regardless 
of their form of government, very serv- 
iceable to American interests now and 
in the future. 

There remains, of course, a public 
opinion in the U.S., besides other pub- 
lic opinions in Great Britain and Rus- 
sia, hostile to the pursuit of such a 
policy. But the most hostile of this pub- 
lic opinion is, I am sure, peculiarly ill- 
informed, or most selfishly interested 
and propagandist-directed. There can 
be no doubt of the need and impor- 
tance of public opinion in ademocracy. 
But if a democracy is to act wisely, 
especially in the domain of foreign pol- 
icy, and at the same time to reflect, as 
it should, the major public opinion of 
its people, it is of supreme importance 
that democratic public opinion be well- 
informed and truthful and honest. A 
public opinion which is fashioned and 
propagated otherwise must of necessity 
lead a democracy like the U.S. into 
the most foolish and dangerous paths. 

As the U.S. projects its world-wide 
leadership into postwar reconstruction 
and the organization and maintenance 
of international peace and security, it 
becomes all the more desirable that our 
government, particularly our Depart- 
ment of State, should greatly strength- 
en and make much more effective its 
liaison with the American press and 
other fashioners of American public 
opinion, and thereby contribute active- 
ly toward making and keeping that 
opinion well and «wisely informed. 
This, I hope, would apply to our rela- 
tions with Spain as with other coun- 
tries, 
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There are numerous differences, of 
course, between Spain and her daugh- 
ter-nations in the New World, differ- 
ences between an old, long-settled 
country, of monarchical tradition and 
a relatively homogeneous population, 
and a group of pioneering “frontier” 
countries with republican and separa- 
tist traditions and with very hetero- 
geneous populations. But such differ- 
ences are, I think, less than those ob- 
taining between England and the 
U.S., and they should not be exag- 
gerated. Throughout both Spain and 
Hispanic America there are found 
strikingly similar political and social, 
as well as cultural, characteristics. ‘The 
social structure is similar, and so, too, 
are the political currents: the complex- 
ity and individualism of party politics; 
the endless conflicts between “right- 
ists” and “leftists,” between “clerical- 
ism” and “anti-clericalism,” between 
federalism and centralization; the re- 
current revolutionary movemehts and 
the equally recurrent resorting to mil- 


itary dictatorship. Such currents in one 
Spanish-speaking country are: reflect- 
ed, sooner or later, to greater or lesser 
degree, in. the others. Here, again, by 
reason of close cultural and personal 
contacts, Spain cannot be unaffected by 
developments in Spanish America, nor 
vice versa. 

I assume that the good-neighbor 
policy of the U.S. toward the coun- 
tries of Spanish America involves our — 
securing the utmost cooperation with 
and from them for mutual defense and 
commercial advantage, without im- 
pairing their independence or inter- 
fering in their internal affairs. If they 
tend towards “right” or towards “left,” 
that is their concern and not ours, as 
long as they are friendly and coopera- 
tive and do not endanger the basic 
purposés of the good-neighbor policy. 
If this policy is to produce the most 
salutary and enduring effects, it should 
be extended to embrace not only the 
Spanish-American countries and Bra- 
zil but also Portugal and Spain. 
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Man Wanted 


We could use a man in Germany to say to that lost and wondering people, 
“I am your friend. You expect me to be your enemy. You have given me 
cause to hate you. But I do not hate you. I am a guy who doesn’t kick my 
enemy when I have knocked him down. I lift him up. I ask him to be my 
friend. I feed him. I show him a light in the darkness. I am not a Red avenger 


with instructions from Uncle Joe. 


“I am different. I'll take a chance. Here is my hand—friend.” 
Martin Crowe in the Progressive (31 Dec. °45), 





Day Underground 


Condensed from the Maritime Co-operator* 


It is a fine sunny winter day; how 
I hate to leave it. It isn’t so bad in dirty 
weather, but you never get used to 
leaving God’s sunlight, even though 
you have worked in the mine for 30 
years. 

Look at the colliery smokestack over 
there above the rows of company 
houses, with the thick black rolling 
out of it, blurring the blue of the sky. 
Have you ever disliked a thing and 
yet been sort of attached to it, too, be- 
cause it has been familiar to you for 
a long time? That’s how I feel about 
the smokestack. That’s how I feel 
about working in the pit. There are 
times when I hate it, but I'll never 
leave it. : 

Digging like a mole in the darkness 
beneath the earth is no life for a man. 
I hope my sons never have to earn 
their living that way. I'll do what I 
can to give them a break, but the way 
things look now I wouldn’t be sur- 
prised if they pitched school early and 
went to the pit the way I did and my 
father before me. It would be all right, 
wouldn’t it, though, to have a scholar 
in the family, a priest, doctor, or law- 
yer, maybe? 

When I get to the mine I go to the 
washhouse and change into my pit 
clothes, along with several hundred 
other boys who are on the three to 
eleven shift. You would get a kick out 
of listening to the conversations at the 


“Throw .us a handful of stars” 


washhouse. They get in most of the 
day’s talking there: weather, radio 
news, strike possibilities, death of a 
miner or member of his family, sports, 
last night’s party. 

When dressed, we go to the lamp 
cabin, We attach lamps to our caps, 
the batteries to our belts, and go to 
the man cage. The rapper (the man at 
the cage to you) lets us on 12 at a time 
arid we drop 18 feet to the pit bottom. 
We leave the cage and go to the ex- 
aminer, who looks over our lamps and 
givés us a report on our working place. 
He tells the brattice men about the 
condition of ventilation, the drivers 
about the sections they are working in, 
the road makers about the road. He 
tells the pipe fitters about the condi- 
tion of the pipe lines that carry the 
compressed air which drives the ma- 
chines, the trapper about the condition 
of the doors, the chain-runner what he 
needs to know before beginning his 
particular work. 

I mine coal at the face, which is 
three miles out from the pit bottom 
and under the ocean. My buddy and I 
and the others get on the rake, a string 
of underground trolleys. We ride 
down a steady incline through a 12- 
foot tunnel hewn through coal. You 
don’t hear much talk from the men 
now. Even in recent years men: have 
been killed wholesale in rake accidents, 
and don’t think we have forgotten 


* Antigonish, N.S., Canada, Jan. 15, 1946. 
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them. The glimmer of our lamps 
touches the coal as we ride down the 
deep. 

You get used to the darkness after 
you have worked in the mine awhile. 
But I think it makes us different from 
other workers, from farmers or fisher- 
men, for instance. Sunlight, green 
fields, growing crops and livestock of 
the farmer teach him something we 
haven’t a chance to learn. Changing 
seas, storms, the hard way the fisher- 
man earns his living teach him some- 
thing that makes him different again. 
I think you get what I am driving at. 
I suppose you might say that the par- 
ticular type of work men do helps 
shape their characters. They say a man 
comes closer to God when he works 
in the open, and I believe it. If I were 
starting life over, I think I'd get a 
house of my own and a little plot of 
ground to:fool around in. That kind 
of thing helps keep you on an even 
keel. 

Miners are supposed to be tough 
guys, but perhaps the worst in us 
comes from our unhealthy working 
conditions and the work we do, In the 
back of ‘our minds always is the fear 
of danger lurking in the darkness. 
Only a fool or liar will tell you he isn’t 
afraid in the mine. A fall of stone or 
coal that can strike without. warning, 
a runaway trip, an explosion, a fire— 
they can happen any time, causing fa- 
talities. It isn’t much wonder that 
some of us act a bit reckless when we 
get overground and out of danger. 

Still, even the worst of us-aren’t as 
bad as we are pictured. The thick 


blackness of the mine, constant danger, 
frequent accidents teach us something 
that is good, something other workers 
will never learn quite so well, I think 
it is a real spirit of brotherhood, Come 
to the pay office on Saturday and you 
will get an idea of what I mean. Never 
a week goes by but some guy is there 
taking up a collection for a fellow 
miner who needs medical attention for 
himself or family which he cannot get 
locally, or has burned out, or suffered 
some other misfortune. You should see 
the boys kick in. They are really on 
the spot when a gvy is in trouble. 

We work in pairs. When my buddy 
and I get off the rake we walk from 
the end of the rake road to our places. 
The roof of the road from there on is 
sometimes so low that we have to bend 
our heads to keep from striking the 
booms. 

We use a radial machine to cut out 
a “shot” of coal, about 20 tons, which 
we consider an average day’s work. 
Then we bore seven holes in the cut 
section of coal. The shot lighter ex- 
amines the holes to see that there is 
no danger of explosion when he shoots 
them. We load them one at a time, and 
he fires them one by one. We break 
up the large pieces with a pick; then 
we load the coal on what we call the 
“tub,” a horse-drawn car which runs 
on tracks to the landing. ; 

If anything goes wrong, making it 
impossible to get the mined coal away 
from the face, and sometimes things 
do go wrong, we go home without 
having earned a cent. 

Yes, it is hard, monotonous work 
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and there is a special kind of tiredness 
goes with it that grows on you from 
day to day, from year to year. But it is 
working in the darkness underground 


who has to leave the sunlight and good 
fresh air behind him when he goes to 
work gives up more than any other 
working man and should get better 


pay for the sacrifice. There are lots bet- 


that is the worst thing about this job. 
ter ways of earning a living. 


That is why I always say that a fellow 


Bates 


Piloted by Lt. Guy Harrison Williams, a B-25 Mitchell medium 
bomber was returning from a mission against the Japanese when the 
gas supply ran low. The home base was still hours away and night was 
falling about the Chinese hills. The lieutenant landed the plane on a 
small emergency field. 

The crew sought rest in a shack belonging to the stationmaster who 
tended the airfield. But during the night, it rained hard. The ground 
was oozy mud, and the wheels of the heavy homber settled deeply. 

The Chinese stationmaster knew the Japanese planes would be over 
soon on a routine scouting flight. If they saw the American plane, it 
would be strafed. Rushing to the village, he returned with the inhabitants, 
young and old. With long ropes, they heaved and pulled the plane to 
higher, firmer ground. 

Yet even here a take-off was impossible. The bomber was impris- 
oned, “If only there were lots of stones, straw, boards, anything to make 
a runway,” mused the lieutenant. 

There were no stones, straw, nor lumber. 

Once again the stationmaster went to work. He called a confer- 
ence. The plane just had to be gotten off. While the plane crew watched, 
the people all turned away and walked to the village. 

“I guess that’s their way of saying, ‘Sorry, it can’t be done,” one 
of the Americans said. “We might as well get started walking back to 
the nearest base.” 

The Americans were about ready to leave when they heard the 
villagers returning. Looking to the end of the airstrip, they saw the 
people plodding through the mud, carrying doors on their backs. 

' These doors happened to be the only boards, the only wood, avail- 


able in that part of China, and the people had willingly removed them 
from their dwellings to make a runway on a muddy field that a great 
American skybird might fly. 

Placing the doors end to end on the spongy ground, the people 
formed a makeshift runway. Williams raced his motors, and, by using 
the wing flaps for extra lift, roared the ship into the air. Circling the 
tiny airfield, he dipped his wings in silent tribute to a brave, unselfish 


people, Willard M. Zurflich in the China Monthly (Nov. *45). 
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Psychoanalysis or Absolution? 


Humanity needs the confessional 


Psychoanalysis is a method of 
treating patients-suffering from neu- 
roses, or mental conflicts, by having 
them talk out their troubles with a 
person trained to interpret them and 
discover the underlying motives for be- 
havior, The patient digs down into his 
subconscious mind, and finds—what? 
Usually nothing more nor less than 
the seven capital sins. 

It sounds like going to confession. 
It is like going to confession, but in 
a cruder, less satisfactory way, because 
it requires months or even years of 
work over each case, with the patient 
making frequent confessions to the 
analyst, and because the analyst makes 
a written record of all that he is told. 

It is also expensive. A complete anal- 
ysis may cost $200 or $300, or may run 
into thousands, depending upon the 
elusiveness of the complex being track- 
ed down, and depending also upon the 
fees of the officiating analyst. If he has 
a fashionable and wealthy clientele, he 
can name any price. 

Further . objection to this form of 
confession lies in the person of the one 
who does the analyzing. Since psycho- 
analysis is not an exact science like 
chemistry or physics, and not covered 
by the laws that control the prescribing 
of medicine or the practice of surgery, 
it becomes an open field for quacks 
and frauds, It may be tragic if prac- 


By ELIZABETH DRISCOLL 


Condensed from the Victorian* 


ticed by one of low character or poor 
mental balance himself; or, regardless 
of the practitioner, it may result in 
permanent insanity and even suicide. 

The exaggeration of the importance 
of sex makes of psychoanalysis a more 
than usually attractive game for, the 
criminal and pervert. Opportunities to 
prey on the weaknesses of others, as 
well as opportunities for blackmail, 
fall into their laps in the written rec- 
ords of the patients. ‘ 

If the chances for tragedy are to be 
kept to a minimum, psychoanalysis 
must be handled by a doctor of medi- 
cine specially trained in its technique. 
He must be of the highest character, 
well-balanced mentally and emotion- 
ally. There are such highly. qualified 
psychoanalysts; they who have been 
discovering things in their years of 
experiment and practice. 

At first, they thought it sufficient 
for the patient’s peace of mind to dig 
out the past, to unearth the conflict 
from the subconscious and shift it to 
the conscious mind. Now they. know 
that is not enough. The patient must 
also achieve a sense of forgiveness; 
perhaps make restitution in some way 
satisfying to him for wrongs he has 
committed; and adjust his mental hori- 
zons to a better life before he is con- 
sidered cured. , 

Psychoanalysts discovered for them, 


*Lackawanna, 18, N.Y. February, 1946. 
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selves what the Church has always” 


known: that humanity needs the sac- 
rament of Penance. In the 1500’s a 
large part of mankind broke away 
from the Church and discarded the 
‘sacrament. Four hundred years later, 
their descendants had to find a substi- 
tute or lose their sanity. 

The sacrament of Penance is avail- 
able to all, rich and poor alike and at 
no cost. The penitent may confess the 
blackest of sins in the anonymous se- 
crecy of the confessional, confident 
that it will never be divulged. He con- 
fesses his sin once, rather than drag it 

‘forth again and again. He is advised 
by an_ exceptionally well-qualified 
physician, trained to know human na- 
ture and the soul, and the healing 
power of living according to God’s 
law. In the darkness of the confession- 
al, face to face with God, the penitent 
feceives his forgiveness from the only 
one on earth commissioned to give it, 
a duly ordained priest. 

He receives also a penance and that 
divine aid, grace, to bolster up his own 
weakness. “Go and sin no more!” Let 
us never again complain about the 
obligation of going to confession. It is 
a priceless boon to our mental health, 
to say nothing of all its spiritual rich- 
ness. 

The method of psychoanalysis was 
demonstrated in the stage play, Lady 
in the- Dark, starring Gertrude Law- 
rence, and in the motion picture of 
the same name, starring Ginger Rog- 
ers. The plot concerned a woman in 

_ the dark about her own nature. Rather 
than a true woman, she was the em- 
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bodiment ofa ‘career, with an illicit 
love in the background. When she dis- 
covered that mental strength demand- 
ed a life in harmony with her own 
emotional requirements for an honest 
love and marriage, she came out into 
the light of happiness and joy again. 
There was truth in that story, for the 
psychoanalysts have discovered that 
many patients are women who have 
tried to bury their essential womanli- 
ness in rivalry with men in the com- 
petitive world, or are married and 
have denied themselves children. They 
have succeeded only in becoming neu- 
rotics, obsessed by complexes. 
In spite of attacks from the feminists 
for refusal to join the outcry for the 
“emancipation” of women, the Cath- 
olic Church has consistently asserted 
that neither sex is superior, but each 
complementary to the other. Man is su- 
preme in his field, woman in hers; to- 
gether they balance each other perfect- 
ly. They can never truly be rivals. The 
psychoanalysts have discovered the 
Church is right again. From their 
study of the disastrous effects of the 
feminist movement in modern women, 
these doctors re-state the complemen- 


‘tary relation of the sexes and condemn 


feminism as the product of disordered 
minds, overzealous in the wrong di- 
rection. 

They agree that nothing is so emo- 
tionally satisfying for a woman in the 
world as sanctified marriage lived as 
nature intended, with the husband as 
breadwinner and protector, and the 
wife as creator of a happy home life 
with him and their children. Anything 
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less tends to work direct violence to 
her fundamental nature and results in 
personal instability and insecurity. 

“Anything less” refers especially to 
competition with men, to promiscuity, 
whether by permission of the divorce 
courts or otherwise, and to birth con- 
trol. In the psychi¢ side of men’s and 
women’s make-up the toll exacted by 
contraceptive measures is taken with 
inescapable certainty. 

One doctor who has handled thou- 
sands of neurotic men and women 
says, “Two or three babies in the early 
years of wedded life will be much less 
drain on the family purse, the devotion 
of the couple to each other, and their 
emotional stability than is likely to re- 
sult from the altogether meddlesome 
measures that frustrate nature. Let 
married folks stay on nature’s relative- 
ly open paths of self-control, sublima- 
tion, and happy procreation.” 

The psychoanalysts have made an- 
other important discovery, that nearly 
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every case of mental and emotional 
upset stems from the failure to accept 
life’s responsibilities in a wholesome 
way. Though highly successful in busi- 
ness or profession, a person may be a 
complete failure in meeting the exac- 
tions of family and social life. Only by 
willingly taking upon ourselves the 
cross, can we resolve our difficulties, 
keep our sanity, and turn our emo- 
tional forces into wholesome channels 
of helpfulness to others. Sounds like 
old-fashioned Catholic doctrine again. 
It is. 

Our Lord gave us the plan nearly 
2,000 years ago when He took up His 
cross and sanctified His life for others. 
We can spiritualize the conflicts of life 
by offering Him our sufferings. We 
can turn our life stream into construc- 
tive paths, by practicing the spiritual 
and corporal works of mercy for the 
good of others. And we can accept the 
trials of this life as passing ones, for 
“we have not here a lasting city.” 


Ev. 


Beau Geste at Table 


I have never seen a situation more heroically saved than when a 
child, at a luncheon party of specially important people, managed to 
drop a complete dish all over the tablecloth; to ignore it was impossible, 
rebuke would have been brutal; only Maurice Baring would have thought 


of saying, “What a lovely mess!” 


Ronald Knox in the London Tablet (22 Dec. *45). 





Villages Dont Have to Die 


Condensed from Fortune* 


The decline and only too often the 
death of the small town and village 
have exercised social-minded people 
ever since that phenomenon came into 
wide public view during the 30’s. Some 
students think that the trend will in- 
evitably continue no matter how much 
they deplore it. But at least one person, 
a Paul Bunyan of a Catholic priest 
(who, appropriately enough, is an ex- 
lumberman), still doesn’t believe that. 
This savior of a village is Father Hu- 
bert Duren of Westphalia, Iowa. His 
bishop sent him to this German town 
of about 100 people nearly 20 years 
ago. The parish was in very bad shape, 
for good transportation was taking the 
folks eight miles away to Harlan, the 
county seat. They were inclined to 
shop, find recreation, and look for 
credit at Harlan. Some even changed 
churches or dropped churchgoing en- 
tirely. 

Father Duren evolved a plan to save 
the parish and its dollars. The key 
points were to preserve and balance 
the functions of church, school, recrea- 
tion hall, mercantile establishment and 
credit instrument. The church had 
been built in 1883, The plan was. to 
get a good parochial schoolhouse to 
replace the old three-room frame 
building. This would bolster public 
spirit and provide educational facilities 
that could compete with the county 
seat. Since there were no surplus funds 
on hand, Father Duren appealed to 


When they are built around a church 


the 300 families in and around the 
town to give both dollars and work. 
They responded with nearly $40,000, 
about 40% of what was needed. The 
balance was raised by a mortgage, 
which has since been paid off. 

Now Father Duren had his church 
and his school. But the young folks 
kept going where they could find rec- 
reation. Again there were no funds, 
and few of the farmers would give 
donations for recreation. Worse, a de- 
pression was on. But the priest, re- 
membering his early life in the woods, 
had an idea. He wangled timber from 
a parishioner’s wood lot, two power 
saws from another source. H's brother 
ran one while Father Duren ran the 
other. The farmers did the less skilled 
work, They built a recreation hall and 
a grandstand seating 500—successful 
bids to hold youth. 

But still community money flowed 
to Harlan. The one small store folded. 
Father Duren sold his people the idea 
of renting the store for their own co- 
operative. This succeeded so well, de- 
spite their lack of experience, that they 
bought land and built a new store at 
a cost of $8,000, Opened in 1942, it 
now carries an inventory of $15,000, 
and last year did a gross business of 
$200,000, yielded $11,000 in participa- 
tion dividends. People, however, still 
had to go to the larger town for credit. 
Since their community was not too 
small for a credit union, that followed 


*160 Maple St., Jersey City, 3, N. J. December, 1945. 
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next. Father Duren promised the com- 
munity a great party when the union 
should get up to $25,000 in assets, In 
almost no time he was stuck for the 
party. Then he raised his sights to 
$100,000. Last fall he had to give an- 


other party. 
Westphalia has also built a $9,000 


convent, owns and operates a coopera-_ 


tive bulk station for gasoline and oils, 


has a mutual-insurance business with 
$214 million of insurance in force, and 
as fast as donated labor and scaree ma- 
terials permit, is getting under way a 
hatchery, a quick-freeze locker, and 
a feed-mixing plant. Westphalia stays 
at home and has grown strong in itself. 
Father Duren can turn back to his 
painting and song writing, and to his 
basic vocation. . 


sata 


Flights of Fancy 


Sudden as a shadow.—Leonard Fee- 
ney. 


Days flew by; Mondays pushed Sat- 
urdays.—Dom Emeric, O.S.B. 


He drew his prejudices down over 
his reason like a window blind.—Flor- 
ence Fisher Parry. 


Gold diggers are paid by the weak. 
—Buffalo, Main Street. 


Air: wid standing still—Exam an- 
swer, 


The hushed pool holds a star to its 
heart.—Francis Thompson. 


As democratic as death.—Richard 
Connell. : 


The Angelus sweetly trisecting the 
daylight hours—Fabian Flynn, CP. 


Patchwork of black and green fields 
stitched with fence posts——Lee Bur- 
gess. ; 


A bird throwing his heart at the sky. 


—Oscar Hammerstein. 


The slow punctuation of fireflies in 
the garden.—Christopher Morley. 


Pale champagne sunlight of late Oc- 
tober —Louis Bromfield. 


Give a woman an inch and she gets 
the idea she is a ruler—Chicago Trib- 


une, 


The carpet is so thick it feels like 
stepping on a cat.—Harold Isbell. 


His right eyebrow was cocked in a 
perpetual circumflex of disdain.—Ed- 
na Ferber. 


Readers are invited to submit similar figures of speech, for which $2 
will be paid on publication. Exact source must be given. We are sorry 
it is impossible for us to acknowledge or return contributions.—Ed. 





Young Henry Ford 


Condensed from Ti me* 


Late one night the last week in 
January, Richard Leonard, the soft- 
voiced, even-tempered Ford director of 
the UAW-CIO, did something he sel- 
dom does. He picked up his telephone 
and called John S. Bugas, the soft-voic- 


ed, even-tempered boss of industrial . 


relations at the Ford Motor Co. 

“Listen, John,” said Leonard, “let’s 
settle this right away.” 

“Why not?” said Bugas. 

“This” was the collective bargaining 
between Ford and the UAW. While 
' bitter strikes spread across the nation, 
Ford negotiations had gone on almost 
unnoticed in an atmosphere of tense, 
tight-fisted, but good-humored _bar- 
gaining. Next morning Bugas and 
Leonard, trailed by aides, hustled into 
Detroit’s swank Hotel Book-Cadillac 
and secreted themselves in the Ford 
suite.on the 8th floor, 

In two hours they settled what they 
had argued back and forth for nine 
weeks. The company agreed to an in- 
crease of 18c an hour (15.1%) in the 
basic wage rate of 100,000 employees; 
the union agreed to give the Ford com- 
pany the security it had demanded: a 
guarantee against work stoppage and 
strikes. 

The agreement broke the log jam 
that had dammed up collective bar- 
gaining in the auto industry’s Big 
Three. Three hours -later Chrysler 
Corp., not wanting Ford to get a com- 
petitive jump, signed with the union. 


New broom 


The Ford Motor Co. was already 
paying the highest wages in the indus- 
try ($1.21 an hour). Now President 
Henry Ford II had obligated himself 
to pay out a whopping $49 million 
more. Yet, on the company’s own fig- 
ures, it was already losing $300 on 
every car it made. Why had the com- 
pany made the deal? 

In 1914, the first Henry Ford had 
gambled on the $5-a-day wage and his 
industrial genius to land him atop the 
auto heap. Now, Henry Ford II was 
taking another gigantic risk. The 
stakes were just as big. Young Henry 
hoped to put the company once more 
on top—or lose his shirt trying. 

Biggest problem of all was that the 
company has been steadily on the 
downgrade for some 16 years. Reason: 
the company has not been acutely sales- 
minded. It has insisted on making the 
cars it wanted, rather than what the 
public wanted. In 1930, it had a firm 
hold on 40% of the car market. By 
1941, its share of that market had 


.shrunk to 18.8%. 


What Ford lost, General Motors and 
Chrysler, sharp-eared to customer de- 
mand, gained. Ford profits, which had 
in 1929 run upwards of $80 million, 
shrank with the market. Secretive 
Ford Motor Co, gives out no earnings 
statement. But the balance sheet it 
files with the Massachusetts Commis- 
sioner of Corporations gives a reason- 
able estimate of the financial scene. 


* Rockefeller Center, New York City, 20, Feb. 4, 1946. 
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In 1941, profits were estimated at 
only $5 million, practically nothing for 
a $700-million corporation in a boom 
year. The war years checked the trend. 
Profits (as indicated by changes in the 
company’s surplus account) rose to an 
average $24 million a year. But there 
was new trouble. Hobbled by 773 
strikes in 4¥, years, the efficiency of 
Ford workers dropped some 34%, far 
more, according to trade gossip, than 
in any other auto company. As long 
as Uncle Sam paid the bills, the com- 
pany could swim. In peace, this labor 
sabotage was enough to sink it. 

What were Young Henry’s plans? 
How did he expect to solve his prob- 
lems? 

First of all, he had plenty of cash in 
the company’s till. He had a vast em- 
pire of 21 major manufacturing and 
assembly plants, 15 ships, 400,000 acres 
of timber and mining property, geared 
into one of the world’s greatest produc- 
tion machines. The war had shown 
what it could do. In five years, it had 
rolled out the sum of $4 billion in 
planes, engines, trucks, jeeps, and mul- 
titudinous weapons of war. 

At first it had seemed ready to mesh 
as smoothly in peace. Reconversion 
had been swift. Less than two months 
after V-E day, the first Fords rolled off 
the long assembly lines—right smack 
into UAW’s demands for a 30% pay 
boost. Young Henry has solved that by 
patient bargaining and showing the 
UAW the precarious status of the com- 
pany. He hoped he had also solved the 
problem of increasing productivity. If 
he had, then the cost of making cars in 


his superb production machine should 
go down. 

He put his own house in order, 
cleared out the deadwood in the front 
office. Close to $1 million a year was 
lopped from executive payrolls, He 
brought in bright, alert young men 
to train into a new elite production 
staff, upped likely young men from 
his own plants, puffed new life into 
his sales force. In his spare time, he 
hustled around the country, visiting 
as many as he could of Ford’s 6,200 
dealers. In easy, confidential tones, he 
bolstered them up by letting them in 
on the company’s future plans to keep 
them supplied with all the cars they 
could sell. The dealers cheered him 
up, in turn, with orders for a million 
cars. 

In the next year, the company will 
spend $201 million on four new as- 
sembly plants and many new supply 
depots around the country. It will jack 
up its car-making capacity another 
notch to 8,000 cars a day. Before long, 
competitors will get another thrill. In 
a corner of the cavernous Rouge plant, 
the first handmade 1947 models have 
already been built. Soon the tooling 
up will begin. By October, the new 
cars will be rolling off the lines. 

In Ford maneuvers, these are only 
tactics. The grand strategy calls for 
nothing less than a brand-new car 
which Detroit gossip has described as 
everything from a slicked-up, marked- 
down Tin Lizzie to a radical rear-en- 
gined car. The company is already 
dickering with the RFC for the $37-' 
million plant in the Rouge in which 
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Ford made plane motors during the 
war. When it gets the plant it will 
start tooling it up to make its new 
super-duper car. Young Henry hopes 
to sell it cheaper than anything on the 
road. 

All of these fast moves have caused 
Detroit’s automakers to take another 
long, surprised look at Young Henry. 
Big (190 lbs.) and tall (6 ft.), he looks 
little like his frail, sharp-eyed grand- 
father. Nor has he seemed, in the 
past, to have any of the old man’s 
genius. Now, other motor men are not 
so sure. What they are sure of is that 
many of the things they had thought 
about Young Henry were dead wrong. 

In the first place, he had learned 
the basic realities of the industry far 
faster than he seemed to have any 
promise of doing. His basic creed, that 
labor must be responsible along with 
Management, was not new; the auto- 
makers had been trying to shoulder 
unions with responsibility for years. 
What was new was that Young Henry 
had done it shrewdly. He had turned 
labor into a competitive tool. And he 
was ready to recognize it for just that. 
To one automobile man who tried to 
inveigle him into some kind of united 
front against pay raises, he snapped: 
“You settle your own troubles. I'll take 
care of mine.” Such stabs as this gave 
competitors the confused feeling that 
they were really meeting him for the 
first time. 

Few Detroiters have had any chance 
to know him well. Most of his life he 
spent in the shadow of his grandfather 
or of his father, Edsel, who died in 


March 


1943, As a child he was kept in com- 
parative ‘seclusion, along with his 
younger brothers Benson and Billy and 
sister Josephine. 

When he went east to Hotchkiss 
School, he showed little interest in 
books. But he impressed fellow stu- 
dents enough with his common sense 
that the yearbook picture carried the | 
caption: “You’ve got something there 
if you handle it right.” 

At Yale, which he entered in 1936, 
he started in as an engineer. But after | 
a year he gave it up as being too dull. 
He switched to sociology, partly be- | 
cause all Fords seem to be amateur 
sociologists, but chiefly because of | 
Yale’s famed Prof. Albert Keller. 
Young Henry liked his lectures be- | 
cause he “did not use hifaluting pro- | 
fessorial language, but the people’s 
own language.” 

At Yale, he had a good time with 
a minimum of collegiate ‘hell-raising, 
joined Zeta Psi fraternity, Book and | 
Snake Club, and became manager of 
the 1940 Varsity crew. In four years he 
failed to gather enough credits for 
graduation. He quit; he did not care 
enough about formal education to con- 


"tinue it beyond the normal period. 


Anyway, he wanted to get married 
to a girl he had met on a European 
tour, slim, blonde Anne McDonnell. 
Anne was one of the 14 children of 
wealthy broker James Francis McDon- 
nell of New York, granddaughter of 
famed inventor Thomas E. Murray. 
She was also a devout Catholic. Young 
Henry, a Methodist, began studying 
catechism with Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen. 
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Under the brilliant theologian’s guid- 
ance, he embraced Catholicism the day 
before his wedding in the summer of 
1940. The wedding in Southampton 
was one of the most glittering of the 
season (to keep the bridesmaids’ dress- 
es from becoming rumpled in cars, 
Young Henry persuaded the McDon- 
nells to hire a bus, which drove them 
all to the church while they stood, 
hanging from straps). 

In Grosse Pointe, just outside De- 
troit, Henry and Anne settled down 
in a house presented to them by father 
Edsel. At their first dinner party the 
new Mrs. Ford surprised Detroit’s so- 
cialites. Unaffectedly, she said grace 
aloud. 

Young Henry made a leisurely start 
at learning about the Ford empire 
from the bottom up. He worked at 
testing motors, greasing cars and other 
dirty jobs, There seemed no reason for 
haste. At 47, wiry, quick-stepping Ed- 
sel Ford looked as if he would be 
president of the company for years to 
come. There would be plenty of time 
for Young Henry to learn. In April, 
1941, Young Henry joined the Navy. 
Commissioned an ensign, he later re- 
turned to the Rouge plant as instructor 
in mathematics at the Navy School 
there, 

Almost overnight he was thrust into 
a far bigger job when, after a short ill- 
ness, his father died. Now, there was 
no longer time to learn from the bot- 
tom up; Young Henry had to learn 
from the top down. Old Henry took 
up the job of teaching him personally, 
as he had taught Edsel. 
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But there was no time left for in- 
struction. The iron hand with which 
Old Henry had once run his empire 
was now feeble and failing. Last Sep- 
tember, Old Henry was forced to step 
down from the presidency. Young 
Henry stepped up, promptly took over. 

In the summary manner in which 
Old Henry had always acted, Young 
Henry acted, Out went short, nail-hard 
Harry Bennett, one-time apple of Old 
Henry’s eye, who had protected the 
boss from everything from kidnaping 
to collective bargaining. Out went doz- 
ens of others in the swish of his new 
broom. One executive had fitted him- 
self up a cozy hideaway in the Rouge 
plant for his private entertainment. 
When Young Henry heard of it he 
descended on the hideaway one night 
to investigate. The door was locked. 
He picked up a wrecking bar and 
smashed down the door. Next day he 
fired the executive. 

When he swept out Harry Bennett, 
Young Henry also swept out the last 
remnants of the labor policy which, he 
felt, had long given Ford bad publicity 
and hurt car sales. As long as Bennett 
was there, Young Henry felt that the 
union would remember his bone- 
crushing days. As long as a core of bad 
feeling remained, the union would 
never believe that the company was 
sincerely anxious to get along with the 
UAW. 

In the Ford administration building, 
Young Henry’s office is small, plainly 
furnished, and glass-enclosed like all 
the rest. Like his grandfather, who 


never stayed put, he spends more of his 
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“time outside of his office than in it. 
He is usually home by 7:30 in the 
evening, usually stays there. His 
Georgian brick house, comfortably 
- furnished with early American pieces, 
is far from palatial. Its four bedrooms 
are big enough for the family. Worried 
about kidnapers, Young Henry has 


take pictures of his daughters, Char- 
lotte, who will ‘be five in April, and 
Anne, two and a half. ~ 

Young Henry is quite certain that 
the troubled labor relations that har- 
ried the empire for years are finally at 
an end. He has one solid fact to go on. 
Since V-J day there has not been a 





single work stoppage in any of the 


never permitted the house to be photo- 
Ford plants. 


graphed. Nor has he ever let the press 


settee 


Patient 


The essential difference between Christianity and other religions is that 
Christianity is a difficult religion. It is not easy for men to abandon pleasure, 
prosperity, and power and live each day as though it were their last. It never — 
has been and it never will be. Bearing this in mind, the Church is patient, as © 
God behind His screen is patient. She is patient because she knows that men 


are not converted by argument alone, but by God’s grace as well; she is patient | 


because she knows that she carries a great responsibility: that of saving down © 
the ages the greatest possible number of human souls; but above all, she is 
patient because she knows she will ultimately triumph because Christ has 
promised that she will. . 
So with her pharmacy of: sacraments she waits, healing as many souls as © 
possible, preaching the startling truth that whosoever shall lose his life shall — 
find it, controverting, carrying the cross into strange lands, pleading, con- © 
demning, threatening, but always aware that she must not unnecessarily give | 
offense lest she lose souls for almighty God. That is why she makes pacts and | 
agreements with heathen and heretical governments, that she may distribute | 
the Bread of Life as widely as possible and succor her many children in strange 
lands. And that is why in times of war she is impartial, because she knows | 
that no nation perfectly practices righteousness and that the rulers of all nations 
are proud and blown out with vain ambitions. For the Church is very old and 
wise, and she has preached the Gospel in ice and fire and heat and snow. It 
does not astonish her that there should be sin and disorder in the world; rather | 
is she astonished that there should also be virtue and order. And she knows, 
because she reads reality in God’s mirror, that there is one thing that is worse | 
than a million young men dying on the field of battle, and that is one old man 
dying in his bed in a state of final impenitence. 
From The World, the Flesh, and Father Smith 
by Bruce Marshall (Houghton Mifflin, 1945). 





Books of Current Interest 


[Any of which can be ordered through us.] 


Barbour, Thomas. A Narurauist 1n Cusa. Boston: Little, Brown. 317 pp., illus. $3. 
Bats, birds, reptiles, mammals, and agriculture of Cuba. Anecdotes of more than 35 years’ 
seasonal residence and expeditions give picture of Cubans as well as their country. 


ows 


Gibbings, Robert. Lovety Is rHe Lee; Engravings by the author. New York: Dut- 
ton. 256 pp., illus. $3. Winding, rhythmic prose, and an ear for the local phrase, takes 
the artist-author among legends, scenes, and people of Western Ireland. 


ow 


Hayes, J. H. Carlton. Wartime Mission 1n Spain. New York: Macmillan. 313 pp. 
$3. Authentic account of our wartime policy toward Spain, by the ambassador who 
carried it out; with objective conclusions concerning a greatly maligned country. 


ow 


Heston, Edward L., C.S.C. THe Priest oF THE Fatuers. Milwaukee: Bruce. 171 
pp. $2.50. Picture of the priest’s character drawn from writings of early saints. Analysis 
of personal traits that condition effectiveness not only of the clerical but also of the lay 
apostolate. 

ow 

Knox, Ronald. Gop anp rHE Atom. New York: Sheed. 166 pp. $2. A look into 
the room as we go over the threshold into the atomic age. 


ow 


Mary Charitina, Sister. THe ADVENTURES OF THE ReEpcRossE Knicnt. Illustrated 
by Jeanyee Wong. New York: Sheed. 110 pp., illus. $3. First book of Spenser's Faerie 
Queene retold in captivating language for children. Deeds of arms, dragons, and magic 
spells; quaint illustrations, 

ow 

Spaeth, Sigmund. Ar Home wir Music. Garden City: Doubleday, Doran. 366 
pp., colored illus. $3.50. An over-all book on music for the noteless listener and amateur. 
Elements of rhythm and melody, forms of music (songs, sacred music, opera, symphony 
and jazz), a “Dash of Musical History,” and lists of records for children. 


ow 


Stegner, Wallace, & the Editors of Look. OnE Nation. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin. 
340 pp., illus. $3.75. Daily-life photo-record of some American minority groups dis- 
tinguished by yellow, black, red, and brown skin or by the profession of their religion. 


ow 


Sturzo, Luigi. SpirrruaL Prostems oF Our Times. New York: Longmans. 182 
pp. $2. Essays divided between the interests of the mind and the Christian heart: Inner 
morality of art, Intuition of God, Spiritual life of the average man, Reading the New 
Testament, Lay apostolate and lay saints. For those who have found difficulty with 
Catholic views. 


ow 


Waugh, Evelyn. BripesHran Revisrreo. New York: Little, Brown, 351 pp. $2.50. 
Great Catholic novel by one who writes better than Somerset Maugham. A must book 
for every intelligent Catholic. 





Comparatively Speaking 


The first Catholic magazine in the U.S. was the 
Metropolitan, which started publication in Balti- 
more in 1830; since that time 368 Catholic maga- 
zines have been launched, of which 205 survive. 
Actually fewer than 100 Catholic magazines are 
published on anything like a national scale. Circu- 
lation of Cathelic magazines of all kinds is esti- 
mated at about 5,000,000; this sounds rather large, 
but in relation to secular magazines it balances out 
somewhat the way Catuotic Dicest balances against 
Reader’s Digest. The circulation of Catuoric Dicest 
is 275,000 a month; of Reader’s Digest, 11,000,000 
a month, There are more than twice as many 
Reader’s Digests published as all Catholic maga- 
zines put together. 


I wonder if it would not be a fair procedure to 
take Catruotic Dicest as a rather good norm for 
judging Catholic response to the printed word, It 
represents no diocese, and is not bought as a matter 
of mere duty; it is connected with no missionary or 
fraternal organization. It is attractive, small, profes- 
sionally edited, and thoroughly Catholic; according 
to Catholic experience, its. circulation is wonderful. 
And yet, if it had the same support that Reader's 
Digest gets, its circulation would be 1,500,000; or 
just about 10 times what it now enjoys. 


Stephen B. Earley, $.J., in the Catholic Press 
Association Bulletin. Jan. 11, 1946. 








